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"HE FURNITURE COLLECTION OF Major 
AND Mrs. H. Y. IRWINE BY M. JOURDAIN 


[ =: furniture at the old half-timbered F , ee 


~ 


2 Ls 
house Hale, near Horsmonden, has been ; 

collected with a view to being in harmony 
with its surroundings. The accent is on the 
york of the Gothic and early Renaissance, but 
ere is no demarcation between the furniture of 
Vestern and Central European nations, and in 
he rooms, French, Flemish, German and Italian 

nieces are good neighbours. 

The Italian folding chair (Fig. I) is one of the 
wo types which developed in that country and 
hich is known as the “ Dante ”’ chair. In the 
irst decades of the XVIth century the “‘ Dante ” 
hair grew in favour as a seat. In this example, 
he seat and back strap are of brown hide; the 
nitials ‘‘T +P’ (divided by a cross) are 
carved on a roundel inside the left arm, and the 
carved rosettes on the arms mark the Renaissance 
influence. The chair originally had base runners 
connecting the feet. The table (Fig. II) is an 
example of the trestle type made in Austria and 
Southern Germany in considerable numbers. 
They are of fir, with a heavy top, and side 
supports connected by cross-bars keyed at each 
end by means of large wedges. Difficulties 
presented by the grain of this timber necessitated 
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the characteristic flat-surfaced carving which . fe oF: 
consists of interlaced scrolling of late Gothic SS Ra a < Se salt 
foliage, which persisted during the early Renais- Fig. I. ITALIAN X-FRAMED CHAIR, known as the “ Dante.” 
sance. A cupboard shows the refinement of the Seat and back strap of leather, the carved rosettes mark the 
French treatment of Gothic, and is in remarkable Renaissance influence. XVIth century. 


preservation. Cups and plateswere displayed uponthe 
cupboard top, which is surmounted by a back with 
finely carved frieze and two finials. The cupboard 
itself is fitted in front with two doors which have 
their original iron hinges and locks, showing frag- 
ments of the original scarlet velvet backing. There 
is also a single drawer, but the rest of the front, 
which is carved with linen-fold panels of early type, 
has no opening. Also of French origin is the low 
table of walnut wood which rests upon four baluster 
legs affixed to a moulded cross piece, which forms 
the base. The top, when extended, is oval, but the 
four segmental flaps, which are hinged, fold back, 
leaving a square surface (Fig. III). There are 
several large oak cupboards at Hale which are 
interesting as showing distinctive national treat- 
ments. The cupboard (Fig. IV) from Westphalia is 
plain except for a system of bold notches on the 
rails and styles, and for its original iron hinges 
and lock plates. The second cupboard (Fig. V) 
is a handsome and effective piece showing oak 
of a rich figure on the plain panels of the 
sides, and an elaborate form of linenfold or parche- 
min, neatly rolled and shaped at the top and 


Fig. II. LATE GOTHIC TABLE of fir-wood, trestle type, 
with characteristic flat surface carving, Tyrolese or Austrian 
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Fig. III. FRENCH 
WALNUT 
TABLE 


with hinged seg- 

mental flaps, which, 

when folded, leaves 
a square surface 





Fig. IV (below). OAK CUPBOARD with original 
door hinges and plates. Westphalian. Early XVIth 
century 


Fig. V (below). A handsome and effective OAK 
CUPBOARD with four doors carved with linenfold. 
Low Country, XVIth century 
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FURNITURE COLLECTION OF MAJOR AND MRS. IRWINE 





Fig. VII. OAK STOOL with hinged falling front, 
forming a box. Flemish. Early XVIth century 


Fig. VI. OAK CUPBOARD from Ireland. Panels carved 


with lozenge in very shallow relief and frieze with shallow : . . 
icomiee filled with a flower. Early XVIIth century bottom. The astragal is carved with a standing figure and 


a caryatid term. It was formerly in the collection of 
Vincent Robinson, at Parnham in Dorset, and is cata- 
logued as ‘‘cupboard, German” in his “ Ancient 
Furniture and Works of Art’”’ (1902). The third cup- 
board (Fig. VI) of English (or possibly Irish ?) workman- 
ship, is very similar in treatment to some hanging 
cupboards illustrated in Percy Macquoid’s ‘* Age of Oak.” 
The mouldings of the rails and styles on the front are 
bordered with a line of notches, and each panel is carved 
with a lozenge in very shallow relief framed in punched 
detail. The frieze is also carved with shallow lunettes 
filled with a flower. This cupboard came from Ireland, 
and as there is a paucity of material relating to early Irish 
furniture, it would be of interest to trace other similar 
pieces. The small oak slab-ended stool (Fig. VII) has 
a hinged falling side (secured by a lock) which forms 
a money-box. The slots for the insertion of coins can be 
seen on the top of the stool. The fireplaces at Hale are 
also in keeping with the early oak furniture. Behind the 
simple wrought-iron basket is a fireback dated 1584, 
bearing the Royal Arms, flanked by the dragon and 
greyhound supporters; such armorial firebacks were 
homogeneous compositions, cast from a model carved in 
wood, and described by Nathaniel Lloyd as “‘ perhaps 
the handsomest and most decorative achievements in 
fireback design.”” The arms are: three fleurs-de-lis for 
France (one and four) and three lions for England (two 
and three) ; to the right and left of the Royal crown are 
the rose and portcullis. 


Fig. VIII. ELIZABETHAN CAST-IRON FIREBACK 
149 





of pictures, involving as it does the most diverse 
experiences in quick succession, has had a 
stimulating effect which I shall try to convey to the 
reader; with what results I do not know, though I 
should not be surprised if the sub-title to this month’s 


notes may cause some 
to think that the stim- 
ulus was beyond all 
common sense. Of 
course life only be- 
comes really exciting 
when—as at present 
—it is beyond all 
common sense ; when 
we see things, feel 
things, and do things 
which are never 
dreamt of in that 
philosophy. 

I confess, then, to 
hav.ng experienced an 
extraordinary exhila- 
ration not warranted 
by common sense, on 
visiting the exhibition 
of “ Pieter Brueghel 
and his Circle”’ at 
Mr. Eugene Slatter’s 
Gallery in Bond 
Street. I say “not 
warranted by com- 
mon sense,’’ because, 
apart from a single 
drawing, the show in- 
cludes nothing by 
Pieter Bruegel (but 
let’s stick to the usual 
spelling, Brueghel) 
the Elder and founder 
of an extensive dyn- 
asty of painters who 
overtops them all, in- 
cluding the “* Circle.” 

Actually the cause 
of my enthusiasm was 
a series of paintings 
by the younger Pieter 
depicting Dutch life 
—the stressing of the 
accidental _ political 


distinction between Flemish and Dutch is, if anything, 
misleading in the case of both father and son for certain. 
First, it had probably something to do perhaps with the 
predominating patches of vermilion, blues and greens, 
with blacks and whites broadcast over the picture surface 
without sophistication as local colour 


Secondly, it had to do with the amount of incident that 
occurs in every picture, each demanding separate study. 





ART NOTES 


ABOUT PAINTING AND PAINTIN’ 


A S usual my monthly visit to London exhibitions 


THE WEDDING CONTRACT 
From the Exhibition at Eugene Slatter’s Gallery 
Perspex’s First Choice for the Picture of the Month 


BY PERSPEX 





or group of figures. 


By PIETER BRUEGHEL THE YOUNGER 


Day, a Carnival. 





Thirdly, it had to do with the lively action of each figur 
Mostly, however, I fancy, I fel 
relief because at last I was face to face with the work o 
artists who didn’t give adamn for ART. The elder Piete: 
travelling in Italy, had had an eyeful of it and had con 
cluded that it was but little good to him. He wanted th 


art to express life i: 

general and in par 

ticular that of the 

lives in whom he wa 

most interested. He 
was, mentally, a big 
man. His sons, and 
family and “ circle ”’ 
were not of the same 
stature. They could 
not help that; but 
they,too, depicted life 
as they saw it, and the 
younger Pieter at 
least with his father’s 
gusto, if not ability. 
These Brueghels did 
not ‘engage models,” 
they made no elab- 
orate studies from 
nature; they had no 
theories of ‘‘ form,” 
“ grace,”’ ‘‘ design,”’ 
“colour ’”’ or what- 
not. They made pen- 
cil notes as and when 
opportunity offered, 
but above all they 
observed and memor- 
ized. One pictures 
their brains as a kind 
of shop richly stored 
with a stock-in-trade 
of countless memo- 
ries of things seen, 
complete in charac- 
teristic detail and 
ready at a moment’s 
notice to be taken out 
of store and added to 
the incidents in what- 
ever subject matter 
they had in hand: 
an Adoration of the 
Magi, a _ Peasant’s 


Wedding, a Massacre of the Innocents, a St. George’s 
All these subjects were to them con- 
temporary events ; they did not know what anachronism 
meant; yet there is a wealth of historical truth in their 
pictures, more of it than meets our eyes (as Mr. Wilenski 


it. has so pertinently pointed out in his bookon Dutch Art). 
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And there is another truth which they respected and 
scrupulously observed : psychological truth. They knew 











nd registered the look of sorrow and of mirth, of joy and 
lespair, of brutality, hunger, gluttony, folly and fear, 
neanness and stupidity. Study, for example, in that by 
© means very good picture called ‘“‘ The Bridal Pro- 
ession ’’ by the younger Pieter the variety cf psycho- 
ogical expression in the features, figures, gait and 
lemeanour of the participants, along with the sense of 
1ovement in their bodies and feet, so that one can almost 
ear their footfall. Or look at another of his pictures, 
No. 9, here called ‘‘A Feast,’’ but evidently also a 
vedding scene with—in the background—the crowned 
wride(?) receiving her marriage portion from the groom (?) 
n the presence of the notary ; and in the foreground the 
vedding guests dancing 
with a will to the tune of 
he bagpipes, and so accu- 
ately rendered that you 
know exactly what steps 
each couple is perform- 
ing, and want to join in. 
So as one reads these pic- 
tures there is endless 
entertainment for him 
who cares to read; and 
though, unfortunately, we 
of to-day lose a lot on the 
roundabouts, the signifi- 
cance of which is no 
longer plain to us, we also 
gain on the swings of 
surprise. These fellows, 
these Brueghels and their 
circle, are so gloriously 
‘“‘inartistic’’; keep on 
doing things that aren’t 
done nowadays either in 
art or in life. In design 
they tend to scatter the 
interest all over the sur- 
face, so that one hardly 
knows. which way to look 
first, their colour is so 
frankly local only, or con- 
ventional—the _ distance 
always blue and the same 
blue; in life: they are 
often more than indeli- 
cate, or else unexpectedly common sense. For example : 
The ‘‘ Bethlehemites,’’ seeing the chance of turning over 
an honest penny, exploit the wonderful Three Kings’ 
Show in the ‘ Adoration ’’ by opening a temporary 
refreshment stall, characterized by the jug suspended on 
a pole, in the right foreground. The topicality of the 
‘* Massacre of the Innccents ”’ is stressed by the old dame 
in the right foreground, who puts on her spectacles and 
looks out of the picture as if to reprove the indifference 
of the artist who has been studying the scene. The 
murderers are represented as true Fi-fo-fums, treating the 
poor Innccents as so many sucking pigs to be carved up 
for their dinner. Or, again, with a Carpaccio or a 
Veronese perhaps in one’s mind, one is shocked at the 
ignominious decay of the Saint George’s subject in a 
picture of his ‘‘ Day.’” The armoured knight is reduced 
to fighting a dummy dragon spewing fireworks as he 
is being pushed along on a wheelbarrow to meet his 
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From the Exhibition at the Lefévre Galleries 
Perspex’s Second Choice for the Picture of the Month 


slayer. He survives, however, heraldically on a huge 
red flag in the foreground which, zsthetically considered, 
helps, with a covered grey wagon and part of a dark hut on 
the left side of the painting, to hold the composition 
together. There are lots of other things going on within 
this composition, not the least interesting of which is a 
kind of sword dance. But here, as in others of these 
pictures, one misses a guide familiar with the meanings— 
historical, cultural, religious, and, even more, the artists 
themselves to explain their art. 

I must not linger, as I would wish, on this attractive 
show, in which there is so much to see and relish even 
among the other painters of the circle ; and so much to 
comment on; as, for 
example, Gillis Mostaert’s 
‘‘ Exorcising Evil Spirits,”’ 
with its pronounced mix- 
ture of crude superstition, 
naiveté and distinction of 
classes, as well as techni- 
cal bravado—witness the 
pink satin of the dress of 
the aristocratic lady in the 
foreground, a_ technical 
performance in which a 
Zoffany and a Simon 
Elwes perhaps amongst 
modern painters, would 
glory. 

Now to the show of 
Julian Trevelyan’s paint- 
ings at the Galleries of 
Reid and Lefévre. 

Julian Trevelyan be- 
longs to a famous family. 
His father is the poet 
R. C. Trevelyan, and 
Julian is a first-rate poet 
in colour. No question 
here. His colour I would 
call Elegiac, or, if you 
prefer it, variations on a 
valse triste (except that 
Schubert would call me a 
worse Jackass than he 
called his publishers for 
having given the music 
that title!) What I want to convey is that Trevelyan’s 
colour sense has an obvious preference for the rather 
subdued and unusual contributions in a melancholic 
romanticism, with a pronounced rhythm. Something 
of the kind that first appears in the art of El Greco. 
It is a long, long way on the road of Art, and 
commensurate distant from life. But Trevelyan’s 
subject matter ? Judge for yourself: ‘“* Children 
Returning from School,’ “‘ Home from the Pub,” ‘* The 
Absentee Pig,’’ “‘ Poet Escaping the Call-up ’—would 
not a Pieter Brueghel redivivus glory in them; as he 
would in “ Kiln Firing at Night,” ‘‘ Durham Wharf,” 
‘“* The Black Country —”’ I mean especially as settings for 
his subject matter. In fact one might add up all these 
subjects and imagine them incorporated in a single 
Brueghel composition, which—done by the Elder Pieter— 
would have lacked nothing in grandeur. 

But Mr. Trevelyan is modern, and it is considered as 


By JULIAN TREVELYAN 
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much bad form with this class of artist to think out and to 
carry out his pictures, as it is with others of this class to 
sound their final g’s. This artist has it in him to do much 
better with his gifts. If he can be so good and so adult a 
colourist, why should he pretend to be so childish in 
draughtsmanship. The colour does not pretend to be; 
it is ; why then pretend with the drawing ? 

It’s a pity. Of course the artist has a perfect right to 
tell me to go where he thinks “‘ critics ” belong ; but that 
will not alter the fact that he, like so many others of his 
generation, indulge in these affectations because—in the 
ultimate analysis—they are afraid of life as it is, where 
the Brueghels accepted it and enjoyed their trade. 


1900, 1885, 1875—the birth years, respectively, of the 
three artists exhibiting at the Leicester Galleries: John 
Farleigh, Marie Laurencin and Philip Connard, R.A. 
Do they compare? Does it make sense to compare 
them, seeing that at any rate one of them—Marie 
Laurencin—paints in a different medium and is 
of a different nationality? They compare in the sense 
in which one can, for example, pick up pictures of 
three different persons, of three different—European— 
nationalities at a time when they each had attained the 
same age, and yet at once recognize the stamp of each 
“* period.”” John Farleigh is unmistakably in his manner 
and approach the most modern, briefly because his water- 
colours are to be judged pre-eminently by what they are ; 
Connard’s are the least modern because his handling of 
the medium connotes a statement of what—in a factual 
sense—he sees. His design is mainly done in the manner 
of Steer, in blobs and washes ; Farleigh uses the brush 
with purpose and effect of bold lines of writing. In my 
judgment this method is not, at any rate so far as the 
exhibits in this show are concerned, effective. Connard’s 
technique is much more to his purpose but suffers 
slightly from the fact that Steer, and others since, have 
made it the modernized stock-in-trade of the English 
Tradition. Marie Laurencin’s paintings have also by 
now become a stock-in-trade, but of her own. That 
element of apparently naive girlish femininity which one 
once, twenty years ago or more, admired with charmed 
surprise has worn very thin. Her enthusiasm for the 
French XVIIIth century Rococco never helped her to 
realize that it was built on a firm structure of draughtsman- 
ship, as may be seen in Watteau, the originator of the 
style. This Laurencinesque version or interpretation is 
flat, not only, unfortunately, in the sense in which she 
has wished it to be—and the horrid background of 
mirrors into which her paintings have here been 
** planted ’’ makes them look unnecessarily cheap, for, 
after all, the paintings themselves are not in vulgar 
taste. 

All three shows, however, evoke—after the Brueghel 
show—a most unreasonable perhaps, but nevertheless a 
strong longing for that robust virility, the glaring ver- 
milion, yes, and that frank vulgarity which, at any 
rate, prove that the painters were very much alive and 
gloried in their impudent health. 


No one would complain of the absence of robustness, 
even of impudent health, in David Bomberg’s Imaginative 
Compositions at the Leger Galleries; at least not in 
respect of two of his flower pieces. These are veritable 


explosions in oil colours ; No. 25 goes off with an almost 
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audible bang. I don’t think they should, although | 
admit that very occasionally, and under special conditions 
of light and background, that sort of thing comes very 
near happening in nature. Pictures hung on walls—and 
these have obviously that function or none—should per- 
haps hide them, but certainly not destroy their very pur- 
pose as shelters. When one comes to his other “‘ imagina- 
tive compositions "’ one is at a loss to imagine any suitable 
purpose for them. Some of them have recognizable o1 
almost recognizable pegs, such as the *‘ Jolly Stevedores,”’ 
‘Miners’ and ‘‘ The Dance.’’ Nearly all of them are 
pleasing in colour and also in design, whilst in effect 
rather resembling compositions of light potsherds, the 
darker contours of which constituting the design itself. 
I don’t know that this gives a very clear picture of what 
these ‘‘ compositions ’’ look like ; but then neither do 
they themselves very clearly look like pictures. However, 
when one remembers Mr. Bomberg’s early and very, very 
abstract beginnings, one concludes that that has never 
troubled him over-much. 


I had, before visiting the A.I.A. show at 84, Fitzroy 
Street, imagined that its title, ‘“‘ After Duty ”’ implied 
paintings done at leisure moments of sheer relaxation, 
and was, in particular, looking forward at least to flashes 
of Carel Weight’s ebullient humour expressed with his 
very personal sense of colour. Instead I found the work 
of his own and his “‘ comrades,’’ Sappers Patrick Gierth, 
William Reed, Albert Paterson, all more or less ‘‘ of a 
piece,”” the piece being a somewhat dull and heavy- 
handed painting in what is, but need not have been, 
water-colour medium. The best of them is William 
Reed’s ‘‘ Sunset on the Gasworks,”’ which is dramatic 
and has a particularly good luminous sky. 


A visit to the National Gallery to see the new addition 
to the war pictures, namely, a collection of drawings by 
Captain Anthony Gross, is strongly recommended. They 
illustrate ‘‘ India in Action.’’ They are entirely straight- 
forward ; a shorthand notation done with fine, quick, 
calligraphic lines strengthened with brushed lines rather 
than washes. In spite of a somewhat uniform handling, 
particularly of light and colour, the artist has managed to 
convey the strangeness of these events in the tropics, the 
queer, comradely collaboration of Britishers and Indians— 
strikingly presented in even the titles of some of the 
pictures; for example: ‘‘ Group of the 4th Indian 
Division comprising Gurkhas, Punjabi-Mussulmans, 
Dogras, Madrasis, Sikhs, Pathans and Royal Sussex. 
An expert would be able to distinguish them all, though 
to one like myself only the Royal Sussex can be unmis- 
takably identified. In other pictures, some of the remote 
tribesmen, especially the Haka’s with their queer coiffure 
and headgear, holding rifles and tommy-guns, look at 
first sight like a mixed concert party. Gross’s technique, 
though it bars dramatic colour effect, nevertheless allows 
one to distinguish the nature of the different terrains, 
Arakan, Assam, the Chin Hills, etc. The sixpenny book 
of reproductions with a foreword by the Secretary of 
State for India and extracts from the artist’s diary, to 
which the pictures form even in technique a running 
comment, to be obtained in the exhibition, is extraordinary 
good value. 


(Continued on page 176) 
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THE BAY HORSE 


By J. E. FERNELEY 


PRESENTED TO THE TATE GALLERY BY Major Guy PaGeET 
By courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery 


The Editor, APotto Magazine. 

Dear Sir,—In your issue for October, Major 
Guy Paget states in his article ‘‘ The Neglect of Sporting 
Pictures ” that there is not a hunting, racing, or football 
picture in the National or Tate Galleries, with the 
exception, so far as he can remember, of Frith’s “‘ Derby 
Day.”” He further states that the national collections 
contain “‘a lot of very bad foreign sheep and cows, but 
none of the magnificent English breeds by Ward or 
Boultbee.”” May I therefore point out that the Tate 
Gallery possesses two portraits of horses by Stubbs, a 
Ben Marshall, a J. F. Herring, and eleven pictures by 
James Ward, five of which are animal subjects. 

Two months ago Major Paget himself generously 
presented to the Gallery ‘‘ The Bay Horse,” a fine 
example of the work of J. E. Ferneley. Before the war, 
the permanent exhibition at the Gallery included a small 
room devoted to sporting pictures, a number of which 
were kindly lent by private owners. It must be said in 
conclusion that the claims of sporting painting to be 
represented in the national collection are fully recognized 
by the Trustees of the Tate, who, however, have no 
Government grant for the purchase of pictures, and have 
to consider the interests not only of a national collection 
of British painting, but also that of modern foreign art 
and of modern sculpture. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN ROTHENSTEIN, 
Nov. 20,1943. Director and Keeper, of the Tate Gallery. 


Major Guy Paget comments: I don’t know to what 
Mr. Rothenstein objects. I said neither the National 
nor Tate had a hunting, racing, or football picture. He 
does not contradict me. He states that the Tate have 
two portraits by Stubbs, a Marshall, a Herring, and 
eleven Wards, five of which are animal subjects. For 
a national collection I would have thought five out of 
eleven hardly a good selection of “‘ the cattle painter,” 
and only one of them “‘his Breeds,” but, as I have 
not seen them I cannot pass judgment. I am delighted 
the Tate has woken up to this truly English School 
of Painting, and hope they will give it preference 
over the foreigner till they really have a representative 
Sporting Collection. 
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ROUBILIAC 


Mrs. Esdaile writes: ‘‘ On page 125 of the November 
issue, the extract from the Registers of the French 
Church of Savoy and Spring Gardens does not give the 
French form Roubillac (i.e., with two l’s) as I wrote it 
and the text is not intelligible. The text as corrected reads 
“‘Sprimont was present, the babe ‘etant préséntee au 
Batéme par Nicholas Sprimont et par Catherine Roubillac,’ 
the French form of the surname, never once used by 
Roubiliac himself, may be noted.” 
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OLD ENGLISH 


BY MICHAEL CONWAY 


HE grandfather clock has been 

described as the best-loved piece 

of furniture in the English home. 
For more than two and a half centuries 
this kindly old gentleman from Holland 
has withstood the caprices of taste and 
fashion. There is such a romantic air 
about him that the present-day owner of 
a genuine specimen is usually anxious to 
find out when he was made. 

English clockmakers were the most 
eminent in the world for a century 
following the gay days of Charles II. 
The period to which a grandfather clock 
belongs is not the governing factor when 
assessing its value. It is the maker who 
gives a fine specimen its prestige, and 
his work is definitely known by quality 
of workmanship in the movement and 
his signature on the dial. 

The four outstanding names in the 
history of English clocks are Thomas 
Tompion, known as the “ father of 
English clockmakers,”” George Graham, 
his pupil, Daniel Quare and Joseph 
Knibb. Early clockmakers were men of 
infinite importance, both Tompion and 
Graham being buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Fine clocks are beautiful decorative 
objects. Their evolution has resulted in 
a form that meets the conditions neces- 
sary to efficiency, and the several 
exterior parts have been worked over 
and whittled down to essentials so far 
as the taste of the old English cabinet- 
makers allowed. 

It was during the reign of Charles II (1660-85) that 
the first grandfather clocks were made in England. Oak 
was used for cases from first to last, but it rarely appeared 
in the best quality work. Until about 1730 beautifully 
grained walnut, often inlaid, predominates. The surfaces 
of a grandfather clock are well adapted for showing 
marquetry work and the cabinet-makers took full advan- 
tage of their opportunity. They lavished exquisite skill 
on the front, and knowing that the side panels would 
rarely be seen they often finished them with fine parquetry. 
At first the marquetry was arranged in panels with 
semicircular ends and with line borders connecting them, 
but afterwards the whole front was covered with inlay. 
In the finest pieces all the inlay work on the surface forms 
a unified and complete design. 

Other woods were also used at this time. Ebony, 
rosewood and kingwood had their vogue, with inlays of 
laburnum, olive, yew, holly, sycamore, apple, pear, tulip 
and amboyna wood. 

At the same time quaint-looking lacquered surfaces in 
the Oriental manner, coloured red, green and black, made 
their appearance and persisted until after the days 
of Chippendale. There are three distinct periods in 


John Wise 
1685 


Crested Marquetry 


GRANDFATHER CLOCKS 


Crested Walnut 
Joseph Knibb 
1690 


Walnut with 
Seaweed Marquetry 
T. Clowes 
Queen Anne 


Floral Marquetry 
John Pitcher 
1695 


lacquered clocks: Dutch, 1695 to 1715; Oriental, 1715 
to 1745; and English, 1735 to 1760. 

Dutch lacquer is easily recognized by its solitary 
designs, English and Oriental cases being entirely covered 
with decoration. The Oriental ornament is highly raised, 
and the English, though similar in design, is much flatter 
than either Dutch or Oriental. 

With the advent of Chippendale, mahogany became 
the favourite material, but as lantern clocks were fashion- 
able from 1720 to 1750 few grandfather clocks were made 
during those years. Solid mahogany was used, but more 
generally it was veneered on oak, pine or mahogany. 
Mahogany continued until 1820. 

To give your grandfather the recogniticn his antiquity 
deserves, however, study his anatomy and note the 
distinguishing details which give away his age. The first 
grandfathers were short, about seven feet in height and 
consisted of three individual units: the top hood, 
covering the small square dial and mechanism; the 
doorless body enclosing weights and pendulum ; and the 
base used also as a space for the weight to travel. 

The early hood had a plain, square top with occasional 
carved superstructure, and was designed to slide upward 
when the clock was wound. A door did not appear on 
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OLD ENGLISH GRANDFATHER{ICLOCKS 


Figured Walnut 
1710 


Figured Walnut 
John Simpson 
1725 


the hood until 1795. Until about 1700 hoods were 
generally plain and square, with the occasional use of 
carved pediments in the form of three urns, the middle 
one highest, in a slight effort to relieve their square 
character. 

A decade of domed hoods began in 1695. Fashion 
seized on this new shape, expressed sometimes in two or 
three terraces, and embellished with shining brass spires. 

Then, after 1720, the cornice of the hood was arched 
to follow the line of the arched dial. Scrolled pedimented 
hoods with or without a central ornament between the 
scrolls are invariably linked with the name of Chippendale 
and were made from 1754 until about 1775. Then again 
the hooding changed to a double hollowed cresting. 

Fascinating in the early grandfather’s body door was 
the green bottle glass bull’s eye pendulum window. 
Until 1720 the doors of hood and body were square 
headed, the latter being trimmed all round with a small 
half-round mould. Even this moulding is a date-guide, 
for until about 1705 the moulding at the top of the body 
differed entirely from that at the base; after that date 


Black and gold 
Marquetry 
Jasper Taylor 
1720 
it was concave on both. The columns at the corners 
were generally twist-turned until 1700, though plain- 
turned columns neatly capped and based in brass were 
used ten years earlier. 

Then came the Georgian period, and grandfather’s 
slender proportions gave place to a wider case, the body 
shorter, the door shaped with a shouldered arch and the 
base rather squat. The corner columns were turned 
Doric or Corinthian, with brass caps and bases and until 
1760 a raised panel appeared on the base. Gone was the 
fascinating bull’s eye. 

Chippendale designed his clocks to harmonize with 
his furniture, from his earliest well-designed adaptations 
of the Queen Anne walnut clock with arched dial and 
bracket feet, to his ornate and over-decorated French 
styles, narrow at the base and tapering towards the dial. 
Thus cases made in his Gothic style until 1770 were 
decorated with fret ornament. The corners of the body 
were splayed and either reeded or decorated with high 
fret ornament, or columns of classic inspiration. The 
tops of the doors were shaped like a Gothic arch and the 


Figured Walnut 
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1730 
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hoods were elaborate. In his 
simple Chinese style were hoods 
following the lines of a Chinese 
pagoda. 

Sheraton’s clock cases were 
veneered and inlaid, satinwood 
producing his finest examples, 
and to Sheraton, also, may be 
attributed the Georgian style in 
painted clock cases. 

What size is your grand- 
father’s. dial? Is it of matted 
brass? Has it fascinating ships 
on painted and enamelled seas or 
peasants climbing pudding moun- 
tains to the rhythm of the 
pendulum? From the first 7}- 
inch to 10-inch squares of 1680 to 
1705, the dials increased to an 
occasional 11-inch square in the 
first five years of the XVIIIth 
century ; to an almost universal 
12-inch measurement until 1720, 
when in came the arched dial. 
A domed name-plate took the 
centre of the arch, flanked by two 
dolphin ornaments—except when 
the arch ornament occasionally 
matched the spandrels. 

Moving figures first enlivened 
the arch about 1730. From the 
first moons rising from luxurious 
beds of clouds to record the real 
moon’s phases, they developed 
after 1750 into fascinating figures 
—sometimes even into auto- 
matic calendars—in the arch or 
in the dial just below the centre. 
Sometimes the seconds dial and 
hand invaded the arch; occasionally a “strike and 
silent ” hand appeared there. 

The earliest dials were of brass and undecorated. 
During James II’s reign they became a field for an 
ornamentation almost without exception uniform in 
design. Then the almost unbreakable rule was a matted 
and gilded surface ; in the centre a Tudor rose—though 
occasionally it was a lily—the hours on a detachable silver 
rim. 

Then came the richly engraved brass and silvered 
dials of the Queen Anne years. For a while the lily 
flourished around the hour circle, but neither it nor the 
Tudor rose had a place on the new arched dial. To 
recognize a dial of this period look for herring-bone, leaf 
and ribbon designs bordering the dial edges and bright 
rings round the winding holes and the day-of-the-month 
aperture. 

Exquisitely engraved silvered dials without separate 
hour rings deservedly displaced the brass dials to some 
extent in 1755. Not until about 1790 did enamelled dials 
appear. But all too soon after that followed painted iron 
and wood, dating from about 1800—sad proclamation of 
the decadent period in the art of clockmaking. 

You have been looking fairly critically at your grand- 
father clock—but do you know a spandrel when you see 
one? Most brass faces were ornamented with these 


Blue and Gold 
Lacquer 
Gabriel Fawkes 


1745 


Mahogany, after 
Chippendale 
Made in Ludlow 
1750 


Mahogany, after 
Chippendale 
Monk of Prescott 
1750 


Mahogany 
Henry Coaley 
1750 


independent cast brass corners, though on many XVIIth- 
century clocks the spandrels were engraved on the dial 
plate itself. 

Simple, small, the earliest spandrels proper were 
beautifully finished with a graver. But from the pre-1700 
cherubs’ heads and wings the pattern became elaborated 
until two cherubs or cupids with some scrollwork 
supporting a crown was the favourite design. After 1750 
crossed sceptres and foliage or intricate scrollwork were 
added to the crown and a head or shield frequently 
dominated the centre. 

Soon, however, they in their turn degenerated. Those 
of the cheaper clocks of George III’s reign (1760-1820) 
were generally rough unfinished castings; and how 
elaborate, in 1790, were those of high-class workmanship ! 

Most fascinating of all, however, are those relentless, 
steady-moving hands. Or hand. For until 1680 grand- 
father clock had his hour-hand only. It was all he needed, 
for the silver hour ring had a circle engraved on its inner 
edge dividing the hour into quarters, the half-hour line 
being carried up between the hour numerals to end with 
a flourish of ornamentation such as a fleur-de-lis. 

In about 1730 the quarter-hour division disappeared 
and the hour hand lengthened ; 1760 saw the departure 
of the half-hour division. One-hand dials were common 

(Continued on page 176) 
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CHINESE ART 


BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 


T is perhaps natural and inevitable that 
I the art of China should be regarded 

to-day by the Western peoples with 
exaggerated and unbalanced adulation. 
But it may be remembered that, half a 
century ago, the art of Japan was acclaimed 
with similar fervour. This uncritical en- 
thusiasm is apt to overvalue intrinsic 
virtues and overlook innate faults. Thus 
most English writers on Japanese art have 
stressed the poetry that inspired the Cherry 
Blossom Festival and the beauty of the 
colour-prints of the Ukiyoye School, but 
have overlooked some of the sordid ele- 
ments of the social system behind the one 
and the admixture of propaganda and 
sexual interest latent in the other. Not 
that the lighter side of existence is to be 
condemned. It is only necessary to realize 
the part it played in the life of a nation, 
without a knowledge of which the con- 
ception of its social background would be 
incomplete. The Chinese fully recognized 
that, without frivolity and gaiety, philo- 
sophy itself becomes foolish and a stranger 
to life; and this spirit of tolerance and 
light-heartedness is reflected in their aristo- 
cratic art. It has been found in all countries 
and all ages that, whenever there arose a 
highly developed culture interested in the 
art of living, women were encouraged to 
cultivate their innate feminine qualities of charm and 
allurement. This was the case with Athens in the time 
of Pericles, and it was so in the XVIIIth century French 
salons. And even in China, where mixed company was 
taboo, we find men scholars still demanded the-presence 
of intelligent and physically attractive women. In the 
three dynasties, Chin, Sung and Ming, when the arts of 
conversation and letters were fashionable, there appeared 
accomplished ladies like Hsieh Taoyiin, Ch’aoyiin, Liu 
Jushih, and others. For although Chinese husbands 
demanded that their wives be virtuous and abstain from 
associating with other men, nevertheless they themselves 
sought the company of talented women; and thus we 
find Chinese literary history was very much mixed up 
with the lives of professional courtesans. 

Now when everything Japanese is condemned (except 
by the few) as vulgar and merely derivative, while every- 
thing Chinese is beyond reproach and deserving of the 
highest praise, the art of China is regarded with the same 
pendulum mentality, the same uncritical judgment and 
blind worship. Of course this is unfair and lacking in 
true discrimination. A balanced estimate of the art of 
any nation is possible only when the bad elements, as well 
as the good, are frankly acknowledged, weighed, and seen 
in their correct relationship. For instance, the just critic, 
while admitting that Japanese art is often based upon that 
of China, will acknowledge that the borrowing was from 
intense admiration for what was discovered abroad and 
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(INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE) 


Fig. I BRONZE T’AO TIEH MASK 


This bears a striking resemblance to the Maori carvings and to 


the Indian totem-poles 


By courtesy of Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


not the result of any actual poverty of indigenous ideas. 
On the other hand, a great deal of the art of China is 
merely a mechanical repetition of ancient models. Again, 
much of Chinese art, except that inspired by Buddhistic 
ideas, is based upon a materialistic and earth-bound 
philosophy. 

There are three principal religions of China—Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism ; but Chinese practi- 
cality reduced the first two to the common problem of the 
pursuit of a placid and happy human life upon earth. 
The average Chinese has always refused to reflect too 
deeply, or to believe in any single idea or faith or school 
of philosophy whole-heartedly. Only Buddhism declared 
man’s destiny was through unremitting activity and 
effort, and that the flowers of the future grow up from 
the seeds of the present, so that where he has sown there 
would he reap. 

The Chinese believed that the highest wisdom con- 
sisted in extracting the maximum of enjoyment and 
harmony from the home and family relationship. In 
consequence, they felt a natural impatience with meta- 
physics and with the pursuit of knowledge that has no 
practical bearing on life itself. Every human activity, 
whether the acquiring of knowledge or the acquiring of 
things, had to be submitted ultimately to the test of 
utility and of its subserviency to the end of living. Says 
the modern Chinese philosopher, Lin Yutang: ‘‘Philo- 
sophy in the Western sense seems to the Chinese emin- 











Fig. II. 


ANCESTOR FORTRAIT 
In China a man is greater than the State but 
less than the family 
By courtesy of Dr. Ackroyd 

ently idle. In its preoccupation with logic, which concerns 
itself with the method of arrival at knowledge, and 
epistemology, which poses the question of the possibility 
of knowledge, it has forgotten to deal with the knowledge 
of life itself. That is so much tomfoolery and a kind of 
frivolity, like wooing and courtship without coming to 
marriage and the producing of children, which is as bad 
as having red-coated regiments marching in military 
parades without going to battle. The German philo- 
sophers are the most frivolous of all; they court truth 
like ardent lovers, but seldom propose to marry her.’”! 
For the Confucianist, the end of living was—just living, 
with no ulterior aim ; and the mystic nature-philosophy 
of Taoism encouraged an attitude of simple quietism, 
contemplation and receptivity. It was for the Buddhists 
to proclaim a more spiritual purpose for the striving 
soul of man. 

The duty of the historian and critic is to attempt to 
envisage objectively the art of a nation against its religious, 
its economic, and its cultural background. But no 
picture will approximate to the truth unless the facts are 
sympathetically and imaginatively interpreted, as, for 
example, Lafcadio Hearn did with the art of Japan. 

One method of estimating the art of China is to dis- 
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criminate between the religious and the non-religious 
the plebeian and the aristocratic, the utilitarian and th 
purely decorative productions of the people. There ar: 
the works which have been created and fostered by th: 
patronage of rulers and the devotion of the people, th« 
temple and tomb objects, the sacrificial vessels of preciou 
metals and porcelain, images finely gilded, and all the 
wealth of bells and gongs and musical instruments, a 
well as hangings of silk and embroidery, and thos« 
purely decorative ceramic objects, carvings, charms and 
amulets and ornaments of personal attire and adornment 

In China, the life of luxury, of learning and artistic 
achievement was based upon a foundation of peasant 
farming, with groupings of artisans and merchants 
Classic feudalism with serfs bound to the land and a 
hierarchy of feudal lords ended in the IIIrd century B.c., 
but society and economic life has always remained largely 
feudal. The foundation of power was the land; and 
Chinese agriculture was especially dependent on water 
control. In some parts canals had to be dug to irrigate 
the land; in others massive embankments were needed 
to prevent the rivers flooding. The first of the big canals 
were built in the VIIth and VIth centuries B.c. These 
‘“‘ water benefits,’’ as they were called, actually played a 
great part in determining the victor among the feudal 
principalities of early China, helping the state of China 
to conquer all its rivals. Efficient water control needed 
the political unification of a whole river valley.’ It was 
in fact water control which was cne of the most im- 
portant factors leading to the final unification of the 
whole of China. In the north, wheat and millet were the 
chief crops, the Yangtze valley and the south were rice 
lands—wool came from the north, silk largely from the 
Yangtze valley and cotton was widely grown. Almost 
every peasant home made its own textiles, for the country 
people were too poor to buy clothes from the town 
craftsmen. 

In order to have a really deep appreciation of Chinese 
art one must understand a great deal of its profound 
symbolism. It has been truly said that “there are no 
more complex problems, no problems of wider bearing 
on psychology and on culture than those pertaining to 
the sign. For the sign involves the whole extent of moral 
and human life; it is in the human world a universal 
instrument, just as is movement in the physical world.’ 
The sign is that which makes present for knowledge 
something which is other than itself. The sign makes 
manifest : it is the notification of another thing in virtue 
of being a substitute or a vicar for this other thing, as 
smoke stands for fire rather than water. Chinese sym- 
bolism has been described as ‘‘ the expression of ideas 
conveyed in emblems representing the forces of nature, 
the industry and culture of man.”’ It first appeared 
applied to bronzes, bones and jades, to which were added 
pictographs, various emblems and charms, which not only 
represented spirits and supernatural forces, but were 
believed to confer desired benefits, such as long life, 
immortality, material prosperity and abundant posterity. 

It is known that the Chinese gilded their bronzes as 
did the Greeks. In the early dynasties only the finest 
bronzes were covered with gold leaf, which, when heated, 
formed an amalgam which was afterwards burnished. 
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Later, gilding was sometimes added to cover defects in 
the casting. The study of the shapes and uses of ancient 
bronzes brings before us a vivid picture of the early 
civilization of China, and it gives added point to the 
modern porcelains, the cloisonnés, and hard-stone carv- 
ings, which so frequently reproduced these time-honoured 
forms. There area great variety of shapes. No fewer than 
seventy-one are mentioned by one Chinese authority, 
variations of which continued throughout the subsequent 
centuries up to the present day. 

The Cloud and Thunder Pattern, known also as the 
Meander or Key Pattern, is one of the most ancient as 
well as the most common design to be found in the whole 
range of Chinese art-works, from the primitive bronze 
vessel to such things as modern carpets and embroideries. 
Another is the mask of a creature, known as the T’ao 
Tieh, which is said to serve as a warning against greed 
and sensuality (Fig. I). It is of interest to recall that 
this most primitive conception of a monster bears a 
striking resemblance to the faces seen in the Maori 
carvings of New Zealand and on the Indian totem-poles 
in far distant Alaska. A similar mask has also been found 
in Siberia, India, Scandinavia, and the Mayan art of 
South America. And the Pa Kwa or “ Eighth Trigrams,”’ 
that ‘‘ intricate system of correspondences,’’ emblematic 
of the divinity and multiplicity implied in “harmonious 
unity,’’ said to have been revealed to Fu Hsi, the legendary 
Emperor who lived 2852-2748 B.c., embodies the philo- 
sophy and divination of the ancients, the science of 
mathematics and, supposedly, the written character of 
the Chinese language. The sign of the Swastika, known 
also in many other parts of the world, represents in 
China the seal of the Buddha’s heart. It was believed 
that from the Swastika on his breast flamed out the fire 
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Fig. III (Left). 


JADE CARVING 
of Sages in a moun- 
tain retreat. 
worship, 

in pictorial 
art, in ceramic and 
carvings, like moun- 
tain scenes in jade 


By courtesy of 
Mrs. Bruce 


Nature 
evident 


Fig. IV (Right). 
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CARVING 
OF KUAN YIN. 


There is something 
above the here-and- 
now which may be 
felt about the calm, 
Passive expression 
and pose of a 
Bhuddist carving 


By courtesy of the 

Trustees of the 

Wakefield City Art 
Gallery 


which consumed his body after death. It also became 
a symbol for ‘‘ ten thousand years,’’ and is numbered 
among the mystic signs discovered in the footprints of 
the Buddha. Likewise the circular figure of ‘‘ T’ae 
Kieh,” or ‘‘ Yang ’’ and “‘ Yin,’’ represents the active, or 
male,and passive,or female, principles which are believed to 
have created all things in nature. The number of emblems 
are almost infinite; and to comprehend fully their 
meaning would be to penetrate to the inner soul of the 
Chinese. 

It is necessary to an understanding of Chinese art to 
bear in mind the social code with its tremendous emphasis 
on the husband-wife relationship as the foundation of all 
human relationships, on filial piety towards parents, 
annual visits to ancestral graves, ancestor worship, and 
the institution of the ancestral hall. The sentiments 
behind these activities may be discerned in various ways 
in Chinese art, with, of course, the exception of the 
meaningless and facetious decadent productions executed 
specially for exportation. The funerary art of the early 
periods, the ancestral portraits (Fig. II), the scenes of 
playful human incidents depicted on silk or paper and on 
porcelain, all these derive from the Confucian conception 
of the family as the basis of social and political life. In 
China, a man is always thought of as greater and more 
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important than the State, but he is never thought of as 
greater and more important than the family. 

A tenderness toward old age existed in the very 
earliest consciousness of the Chinese people, a feeling 
that can only be compared to the Western chivalry 
towards women. If the Chinese had any such chivalry, it 
was manifested not towards women and children, but 
towards old people. It found clear expression in the 
saying of Mencius—*‘ The people with grey hair should 
not be seen carrying burdens in the street.”” The Chinese 
have always pictured an old man with “ ruddy cheeks 
and white hair ’’ as the symbol of ultimate earthly happi- 
ness. Thus the God of Longevity, with his high forehead, 
his ruddy face and white beard, has become the figure 
of peace and contentment, dignified because he is sur- 
rounded with respect, self-assured because no one ever 
questions his wisdom, and kind because he has seen so 
much of human sorrow. 

Nature-worship, which is evident more especially in 
the pictorial art of China (but also in her ceramic decora- 
tion up to modern times, and in carvings, like mountain 
scenes in jade—(Fig. III)—which are really three dimen- 
sional pictures) had evolved towards a semi-pantheistic 
philosophy as early as about 4000 B.c. The family was 
the important unit, as its members worked daily together 
in the incessant labour of agriculture. The father, the 
experienced farmer and literally the master of his family 
toiling in the fields, was accepted as the inevitable head ; 
and it is upon the recognition of his rightful authority 
that the patriarchal system and ancestor-worship is based. 
It is thus easy to perceive the connection between Chinese 
nature-worship and ancestor-worship. Furthermore, it is 
natural that their religion should take its form from 
husbandry and the seasons. Acceptance of the facts of 
life—birth, growth and death—induced a feeling of 
oneness with the earth and the visible world, and, through 
the mediumship of the priest-diviners, with the spiritual 
and unseen world. The Chinese have always loved their 
countryside—the streams sparkling through sunlit valleys 
guarded by mountains towering upwards till their snow- 
caps seemed to touch the heavens; the morning and 
evening mists over lake and field which induced the 
contemplative mood and attuned the mind to the inner 
message of nature. All this majesty and mystery they 
came to regard as the visible reflection of other realms 
equally lovely and grand. And thus the symbolism they 
evolved for mountains, heaven, fire, etc., came to represent 
both visible and unseen qualities. But the formalism of 
Confucianism and the quietism of Taoism soon led to 
stereotyped and geometrically perfect, but zsthetically 
lifeless, shapes and modes of decoration. It was the spirit 
of Buddhism which gave a new expressiveness and 
significance to symbolism. 

From the VIth century, Buddhism introduced a 
mystical and other-worldly element into the art of China, 
akin in some respects to the spirituality of European 
medizval art ; so that we find a parallelism in the Budd- 
histic sculpture of this period with the Romanesque 
sculpture of France of the XIth century. There is some- 
thing above the here-and-now which may be felt about 
the calm, passive expression and pose of a Buddhist 
carving (Fig. IV). As the figure of the Virgin irradiates 
medizval Christianity, so the cult of Kuan-yin (then still 
a masculine symbol), with its compassion for all created 
things, permeated the Buddhistic art of this great era in 
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Chinese history. And the lavish use of the many Buddhi ¢ 
emblems, and all that they are meant to signify, bestov 
upon the objects they embellish a quality recalling ti 
eternal verities behind the ordinary affairs and fleetir 
interests of this life. While Confucianism, with i 
rationalistic and practical conservatism, which Taois: 
also shared to a certain extent, had tended to dry up tl 
springs of artistic inspiration, Buddhism, with its utte 
disregard for authority and ancient usage and its mo: 
spiritual outlook, infused a new vigour and beauty int 
art. 

The future of China and her art is bound up with tl 
present crisis of world civilization, and is likely to becom 
an issue between the spiritual life and a machine civiliza 
tion. The situation involves political, economic, inte: 
national, interracial, as well as spiritual and religiou 
questions. China, still an agricultural community, is likel 
to preserve her ancient life, her feeling for nature, a 
inextricably interwoven with the cultivation of the soi! 
which demands an assiduous attendance on the natura 
forces of sun and rain. It may be that in a partial anc 
limited way scientific culture will have to be accepted 
but the mechanistic view of life, whether biological o: 
sociological, is bound to arouse a profound, and let it be 
hoped, overwhelming latent animosity. The peasant 
farmer, though in some degree concerned with economic 
issues, is at heart likely to remain strongly opposed to 
a machine-made civilization.t Rather than be seduced 
by the materialistic ambitions and ideals of the Occident, 
Chinese innate shrewdness, infused with Buddhistic 
spirituality, may convince him that to “‘have a house 
with several rooms, grain fields of several mow, a pool 
made from a basin and windows made from broken jars, 
with walls coming up to the shoulders and a room the 
size of a rice bushel, and in the leisure time after enjoying 
the warmth of cotton beddings and a meal of vegetable 
soup, one can become so great that his spirit expands and 
fills the entire universe... .’° Thus the transcended 
Confucian and Taoist ideals may bring the symphony of 
Chinese life to a “‘ grand finale of peace and serenity 
and material comfort and spiritual contentment.” 


* Mr. Wendell L. Willkie has said: ‘“‘. . . enormous numbers of Chinese live 
largely outside the money economy of their country and are independent of 


prices, except for scant clothing needs and a few essential manufactured goods.’ 
‘Lin Yutang, “ The Importance of Living,” p. 241 


ENTHUSIASM JUSTIFIED 


AKING collectors of things beautiful the world 
over, each individual collector believes his own par- 
ticular quest to be the most fascinating hobby of 
all, and can invariably give good reasons for that belief. 
For myself, I am a collector, in a small way, of pictures, 
small oil paintings, and water-colours, and for a number of 
years have derived the greatest possible enjoyment there- 
from. Apart from the everlasting joy the pictures 
themselves provide, there is always the chance of picking 
up a real gem, or even a masterpiece maybe, in some 
corner of an antique shop or at an auction sale. 
Some few years ago at an auction sale of paintings and 
art treasures at Nottingham, I purchased a small water- 
colour drawing of R. P. Bonington the artist at work in 
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lis studio. It was an unfinished sketch, unsigned and of 
considerable age, with damp spots showing here and 
taere. Nevertheless an exquisite piece of work, and I 
was well satisfied with my bargain. Since then the 
picture has hung in my collection, and on many occasions 
as been greatly admired. Examining it recently I found 
the damp spots were becoming worse, and decided to 

ke it to an expert for attention. And with amazing 
results, as the following details will show. 

I submitted the little picture to a well-known firm of 
art dealers, a firm of repute that has been established 
nearly 150 years. The proprietor examined it and 
reported the damp spots could be removed without 
damage to the picture. Still examining it closely, he took 
it to a better light. After a considerable time, he turned 
to me and asked if I had any idea as to the artist that 
painted it. I told him I knew nothing definite, as it was 
unsigned, and beyond the fact that it was a painting of 
Bonington at work in his studio I could tell him very 








SELF-PORTRAIT OF R. P. BONINGTON 
The unfinished water-colour sketch attributed to him— 
after restoration (8 in. « 6} in.) 


little. After a further long pause he said : ‘* Well, in my 
opinion, this little work is nothing less than a self 
portrait by Richard Parkes Bonington. I should require 
a longer time for a specialized examination to confirm 
my opinion, but I should say it is undoubtedly a genuine 
Bonington.”” While I had always held a very high 
opinion of it, this was indeed amazing news to hear, 
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especially from one who had spent the best part of his 
life in the examination of oil and water-colour paintings. 
I thereupon decided to leave the picture for the damp 
spots to be removed, and for a special examination to 
be made. 

About ten days later I called again, and on this 
occasion I was shown the sketch taken from its frame 
with the damp spots skilfully removed. I was then told 
that the special examination had been duly carried out, 
and a definite decision arrived at that the painting was 
a genuine Bonington. On hearing this astounding in- 
formation I expressed my satisfaction, and then gave 
instructions for the sketch to be remounted and reframed. 
A week or two later it was returned to me, and it now 
hangs in my collection again as before, a vastly improved 
and more attractive work of art, and one of the gems of 
the whole collection. 

The exact size of the little picture is 8 by 64 in. It 
shows Bonington working at his easel in his studio, and, 
as will be seen from the accompanying photograph, it is 
an excellent likeness of the artist. He appears to be a 
youth of 18 to 20 years of age, and quite probably it was 
painted before he left his native town of Nottingham for 
France, later to study in Paris. It is definitely an un- 
finished work, only the head and shoulders being in 
water-colours, yet details of other pictures of his around 
the studio are sketched in in pencil, an intimate touch that 
adds strength to the belief that it is by Bonington himself. 
The face and features are accurately and beautifully 
painted, while the neckerchief of the period in bright 
blue and the light fawn coat make it a sketch of unusual 
charm and delicacy. The pencil work and shading, too, 
are very finely executed. When purchased at auction the 
paper was discoloured with age, and though framed 
within recent times, it had evidently been unframed for 
very many years previously, probably mislaid or stored 
away in damp surroundings. 

In the book “‘ Richard Parkes Bonington—His Life 
and Work,’’ by A. Dubuisson, it is stated that there are 
at least three known self-portraits by Bonington. This 
proves that he was fond of painting his own portrait ; not 
surprising, perhaps, in one so young and handsome. So 
that the small sketch under review would make a fourth 
by his own hand. In The Times for July 6, 1829, in an 
account of the sale of Bonington’s works held at Sotheby’s 
after his death, it states: ‘* Few of the pictures were in 
a finished state, and a great majority were mere sketches.” 
This describes exactly the type of little picture now 
discussed. And at the sale after the death of Bonington’s 
mother in 1834, one lot comprised an “‘Album containing 
upwards of Ninety Original Drawings, Studies, and 
Sketches by R. P. Bonington.”’ It is from a lot similar 
to this that the sketch here described might originally 
have come. 

Is it a Bonington? Yes, surely a new Bonington 
self-portrait has been discovered and brought to light. 
The whole of the evidence points that way, and expert 
opinion confirms it, while there is nothing at all to 
suggest—or is it at all likely—that it is the work of any 
other artist. Slight though it is, the little work is of very 
rare quality, is of infinite vigour and great delicacy, and 
was painted by the hand of a master. And, without a 
shadow of doubt, by the hand of Richard Parkes 
Bonington. 

Henry C. HALL. 
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BY ERNEST MARSH 


HESE two potters have worked so closely together 
for a considerable time now that they are always 
associated together in one’s mind when the work 
of either is considered. There are similarities in the 
styles and shapes and colouring of some of their work 
which makes it sometimes a little difficult to allocate it 
to its rightful creator, and it is necessary to look for the 
individual potter’s mark stamped on the base to be abso- 
lutely sure. This is more true perhaps of their earlier 
work together than the later and more mature results, 
for as time elapsed and their experience grew they 
gradually achieved more distinctive characteristics in 
their pottery. 
Miss Pleydell-Bouverie trained under Bernard Leach 
at St. Ives, Cornwall, from January to December, 1924, 
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peace and quiet of the unspoilt countryside and nature’: 
endless variety of trees and flowering plants and the wild 
life of the birds and animals in all seasons of the year 
in striking contrast to the surroundings of many town 
studios. 

The mill’s water-wheel supplied them with power to 
grind and mix their clays and “ grog ’”’ requisites, i.e. 
ground-up discarded pottery for mixing with the clays, 
a very helpful assistance, but from a potter’s point of 
view the most useful asset was the wood they obtained 
from the estate for firing the kiln. When Miss Pleydell- 
Bouverie developed her study and experiments with the 
use of wood ash in their glazes she was able to obtain a 
most varied selection of all kinds of wood, shrubs and 
garden flowering plants for reducing to the ash that 


STONEWARE JARS by N. BRADEN 


(1) Bronze-green, splashed with red ; hori- 
zontally ribbed while throwing on 
wheel 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


and was there with Michael Cardew, who had preceded 
her by about six months. She started in March, 1925, 
at Coleshill with another very capable potter, Miss Ada 
Mason, who a few years later went to America. In 1929 
she was joined at Coleshill by Miss Norah Braden. 

A more delightful setting for the production of pottery 
could scarcely be imagined than the little house adjoining 
the old disused water-mill situated on the edge of the 
park which surrounds the beautiful XVIIth century 
residence, noted for its architectural features, where 
Miss Pleydell-Bouverie’s mother and family lived. 
Besides the workshops and store-rooms they occupied 
comfortable living-rooms. To provide the needful 


relaxation from the arduous and exacting work associated 
with pottery making there are the mill stream with its 
swimming-pools and its ever-changing beauties, and the 
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with black 
decoration 


(2) Buff colour brushwork 


forms so valuable a constituent of the glaze which has 
been largely adopted now by many of the modern potters. 
She was practically the first to exploit seriously and 
systematically the possibilities of this form of potash, and 
she was rewarded by some notable successes arrived at 
by dint of diligent investigations and experiments. A 
principal feature of her pottery is the considerable number 
of beautifully shaped bowls—both large and small— 
which she seems to take a special delight in making, 
faceting, fluting, ribbing and shaping them and finishing 
many with crackle surfaces that have an irresistible 
attraction. The colour schemes are subdued ; yellows, 
creams, greys, browns, black, white and rich red rust of 
lustrous quality predominate, but some green tones are 
also used. It is the form and the plain colour decoration 
that she is most concerned about, for she employs very 
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little applied decoration, and then usually in a very scanty 
way, which seems intended more to break up the quiet 
colours of the surface of the piece than to emphasize any 
lefinite designs. Her vases, too, are well thrown, and 
she knows how to use the potter’s tools to flute or rib 
them when taken from the wheel, requiring great skill 
ind good judgment in its execution, and taste as a neces- 
sary accessory, to ensure successful achievement so that 
the whole balance and rhythm of each specimen is assured. 

Later, her decoration by brushwork became more 
formal, and she used it to obtain definite patterns by 
narrow markings as well as by broad sweeps of colour to 
contrast with the paler plain surface of the glaze ; these 
appear on the insides and outsides of the bowls. The 


Top : BLACK STONEWARE BOWL 
by K. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, with brush 
decoration in iron pigment 
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blending of shape colour and surface which should satisfy 
the aspirations of its creator, as it does the quest of the 
searchers for objects of fine pottery. 

Her admiration and appreciation of the early Chinese 
pottery is evidenced in the shaping of her vases, pots and 
bowls, and is shown by the examples of the “* Tang”’ 
horse, camel and figures which adorn the rooms of the 
Mill house. 

Miss Pleydell-Bouverie’s output is a considerable one, 
and though she is not perhaps so compelled as some are 
who have to rely entirely upon their work for a living, 
she has therefore more time and inclination to concen- 
trate on the work she enjoys doing, which permits her to 
produce well-thought-out and carefully designed objects 


Top : STONEWARE BOWL by N. 

BRADEN. Silvery white and grey with 

black and brown brushwork decora- 

tion; Box in bronze-green, splashed 
red 


Below : Group of unglazed flower-pots and saucers by K. Pleydell-Bouverie 


variety of tones in the colourings obtained by the con- 
sistent use of the many types of wood ash she employs 
add immensely to the charm of the finished products. 
The use of incised designs on the simple unglazed 
flower-pots, bowls and covered pots for chocolates, 
flowers, etc., are all that is required to enhance these 
objects with the necessary distinction needed. A con- 
siderable quantity of small useful household wares 
were made which were well designed with an original 
character about them, and they possessed a nice quality 
of finish which showed the thought and care 
bestowed upon them. 

There is a refinement in her work revealing the source 
of its inspiration, and this provides the harmonious 


with less protracted exertion. Pottery-making is never 
an easy task at any time, and entails constant watchfulness 
and care from first to last, in the preparation of the clay 
body materials, the making and mixing of the glaze 
ingredients, the throwing on the wheel, the shaping 
afterwards and the application of the glazes and decora- 
tions, till the final attention to the burning of the fuel 
in the exacting management and regulation of the firing 
completes the regular routine of high temperature stone- 
ware production. 

Miss Norah Braden, her friend and co-worker at 
Coleshill from 1929 to 1937, was with Leach at St. Ives 
in 1925, and also had the valuable opportunity of meeting 
and working with Michael Cardew there. She was 
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previously at the Central School of Arts and Crafts from 
Ig1g9 to 1921, and at the Royal College of Arts, South 
Kensington, from 1921 to 1925, where she obtained a 
diploma for painting, a scholarship, and the Sir William 
Orpen Prize for life drawing. Her experience under 


Leach decided her to specialize in pottery. Her work 
is sometimes very naturally akin to that of Miss Pleydell- 
Bouverie. The two potters always discussed any new 
experiment together and were associated so intimately 
that this is only natural. It does, however, show unmis- 
takable original conception and execution. It is fre- 
quently, perhaps, more virile in the shaping and decora- 
tion, especially in the larger pieces she is more inclined to 
venture upon. She employs decoration more regularly, 
usually brushwork, and her ribbing done on the wheel 
when throwing is very good. She favours, perhaps, a 
darker range of colouring and uses wood ash in her 
glazes, but these do not dominate to the same extent as 
on those by her friend. Her largest piece which she 
entitled “‘ Tornado,”’ acquired by the Contemporary Art 
Society’s Pottery and Craft Fund in 1932, is true to its 
title—if it is possible to conceive of anything so static as 
a piece of pottery possessing and reflecting any such 
attributes—and its vigorous treatment certainly compels 
attraction and appears to justify its description. 

Latterly, before the war, she was teaching pottery at 
a Brighton Art School from her home in Sussex, which 
work, of course, ceased under the conditions prevailing. 

Both potters fortunately met Shoji Hamada, the 
Japanese friend and associate of Bernard Leach, whose 
inspiring influence must have counted for a good deal, as 
it could not fail to do, to encourage them to pursue the 
career they had determined on to create original ceramic 
ware. He visited Coleshill during his last visit to 
England. 


Left: SMALL STONEWARE BOTTLE, dark oliv 
grey, Scotch fir ash glaze, splashed with iron pigmen 
Fired at 1400° Centigrade 
Centre: SMALL BOWL, cream colour with hawthor 
ash glaze, brush decoration in manganese. Fired 
about 1250° Centigrade 
BOTTLE _ in rust-red glaze, coloured with iro 
Fired at about 1300° Centigrade. Ribbed whil! 
throwing on the wheel 


All by K. PLEYDELL-BouvERIE 


Right : 
oxide. 


They exhibited frequently at Colnaghi’s, Pate: 
son’s and Graves’ galleries, and regularly at th 
Beaux Arts and Dunthorpe’s galleries and th 
“Little Gallery’ off Sloane Street, and at th 
annual Red Rose Guild Exhibitions at Mancheste: 
and the Arts and Crafts Exhibition in London 
Their works were always in demand for exhibitio: 
in Paris, Canada and the United States of America 
and at the Victoria and Albert Museum, Sout! 
Kensington. That two young craftworkers, s 
completely different in many ways naturally, could 
work together so harmoniously and successfully i: 
a further instance of how pottery-making seems t 
promote this mutual expression of good fellowship 
as evidenced by its results, which is not so often tc 
be found among other craft folk to the same extent. 
In the same manner as the Martin Brothers, also 
all so differently constituted in every way, their 
object aimed at has been the creation of some distin- 
guished and original works of art without thought of 

personal jealousy and emulation. Hamada seems now 
to be adopting a similar, though more definitely com- 
munal outlook since his last return to Japan. With such 
ideals of work there is great hope for the future for these 
two artists and for the pottery craft generally. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NOTES ON SILVER. No. 3. By Commanper G. E. P. 

How, R.N. as. 6d. 

These notes by the well-known silver dealer have all the merit 
of the work of a master of his craft, and he imparts a goodly 
measure of his experienced knowledge to his readers with inter- 
esting, entertaining and well-illustrated articles. Although the 
author says that “‘ the primary object of the notes is to instruct 
and advise the bigger collectors,” the beginner, no less, will find 
pilotage through the hazards that await the unskilled. It may 
surprise many to learn that irreparable damage can be done to 
lovely silver by over-cleaning and polishing, and the treatise on 
the subject might well be read with profit by collector and others 
alike. The article on flat silver, the trade term for knives, spoons 
and forks, is very comprehensive and timely. 


BRITISH POSTAGE STAMP DESIGN. 

(Fabers.) 25s. 

The publisher’s announcement describes this work as the 
first comprehensive and detailed study of the design of all the 
stamps issued by Great Britain and the Empire from May 6, 1840, 
the date of the penny black, to 1940; that is to say, the applica- 
tion of the author’s mind to the development of stamp designs 
during one hundred years. The arguments on design develop- 
ment are supported by over 500 illustrations, and the casual 
reader should not be misled into comparing these with the 
familiar trade catalogues; the reproductions in this work are 
selected not from the point of view of values but as evidence of 
the author’s point of view. 

Philatelists may discover in this work a new train of thought 
to accompany the study of their own collection, and to those 
separated from their collections it will provide many hours of 
solace and recreation. To prisoners of war collectors it will be a 
godsend and no less than that. 


JoHN EASTON. 
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THE ARTIST AND HIS DAEMON 


3Y HERBERT FURST 


LL creative work involves a struggle, quite irre- 
spective of the quality of the work so created. 


No one can “‘ make an artist of anyone” ; but 
he struggle in itself, and however deeply it may concern 
he artist in the spiritual sense, is no proof of greatness. 
(t depends on the quality of the brain, the strength and the 
lirection of an inner urge, an inner agent over which 
he artist himself has no control, but which when the 
artist is successful we call Genius, however unhappy or 
unsuccessful he may have been as a man. It is this 
aspect we are accustomed to overlook. The inner agent 
is the man’s driving force, his daemon, and that daemon 
‘arely manifests itself as a serene and benevolent spirit ; 
more often he appears as a tormentor indifferent to the 
suffering he inflicts and unconcerned with the question 
whether the so “ possessed ” have fit or commensurate 
executive power. 

Listen here, first, to the cries of one of the great 
artists, wrung from Michelangelo’s lips by this tormentor. 

“Painting and sculpture, labour and good faith have 
been in vain, and I go continually from bad to worse. 
Better would it have been if I had set myself to making 
matches in my youth.” Thus MICHELANGELO ! 

And again : “‘ Iam more exhausted than man ever was, 
I am ill and suffering greatly, and care neither for honour 
nor for the world,’’ he writes another time. 

A few days before his death, and already far too ill 
to be up and about at all, and certainly not in bad weather, 
he is found by a friend wandering in the streets of Rome, 
and retorts angrily to his friend’s solicitous reproaches : 
‘What do you want! Iam ill and cannot find rest any- 
where.”” Thus he is pursued by his Daemon even to 
the very verge of the grave, denied the satisfaction of 
finding peace of mind in the knowledge of his greatness, 
This is Michelangelo, “‘ the greatest man the world has 
ever produced,’’ or so he seemed to his contemporaries ; 
and posterity, after all, has only expunged the superlative 
but not denied his stature. 

Three hundred years later we hear another man, 
Benjamin Haydon, spoken of as “the best painter in 
England ”’ by Hazlitt, amongst others. The verdict has 
been calmly but flatly cancelled by posterity. 

Haydon is practically forgotten as a painter, is com- 
monly dismissed as a megalomaniac, but it is impossible 
not to admit at the same time that his Genius or rather 
his daemon pursued him and tortured him as Michel- 
angelo had been tormented and, in fact, drove him to 
his death. There is no question either that Haydon took 
himself and what he regarded as his mission seriously. It 
is now hardly possible to read his vividly written and 
absorbingly interesting autobiography and memoirs, with 
the sidelights they throw on his times, without coming to 
that conclusion, but almost with a smile. Haydon is so 
naively convinced that the Almighty approves of High 
Art only, and that of all artists living Benjamin Haydon 
is the only one who really knows what God means by 
that term, and that he, Benjamin, is the only one who can 
produce it. 

There is no doubt that Haydon’s megalomania was 
due to the fact that he really regarded the cultivation of 


High Art as a kind of religious mission, and that this 
conviction was his driving force. Nevertheless his 
daemon had played him a mean trick ; it had driven him 
into a form of expression which was not his medium. 
Even those of his contemporaries who saw his weakness 
as an artist praise him as a conversationalist. ‘‘ Anything 
so rapid, so brilliant, so vigorous as his talk I have never 
known,” wrote Elizabeth Barrett Browning,’’ and those 
who read his Journal to-day realize that he was not a great 
painter but a Journalist par excellence. 

“God Almighty forgive us all,’’ the writer in his 
“Last Thoughts ”’ addressed to his executors : 

“God Almighty, forgive us all. I die in peace with all 
men and pray Him not to punish, for the sake of the 
father, the innocent widow and children he leaves behind. 

“‘ Task her pardon and my children’s for the additional 
pang, but it will be the last, and released from the burden 
of my ambition, they will be happier and suffer less.”’ 

The italics are ours: they mark his ambition as his 
daemon. 

Another artist who had a similarly exalted but mis- 
taken idea of his gifts was a contemporary of his, though 
nearly 20 years his junior ; this was the Belgian Antoine 
Wiertz, an artist who deserves to be remembered mainly 
because he was a man of advanced political convictions 
who believed himself capable of reforming the world 
through art—through his art. Those who have visited 
Brussels and the Wiertz Museum which a grateful 
country built for him, will have come away with the most 
conflicting feelings, due to the fact that the artist’s inten- 
tions were often admirable, his pictures execrable—in 
spite of his gifts. He was born in 1806 and died in 1865. 
He obtained a Government scholarship and in 1832 the 
Prixde Rome. He was by all, including himself, regarded 
as a genius—greater than Michelangelo, greater than 
Rubens. That was his misfortune: but he had a noble 
ambition : he was bent on being the painter of Democracy. 
His were the days of the 1830’s and 4o’s, when Europe 
was in political ferment. His pictures are gigantic 
pictorial and political manifestos. He is a violent agitator 
against war, to which he devoted a number of paintings 
culminating in ‘‘ A Scene in Hell,” in which Napoleon is 
seen accused, menaced and reviled by a multitude of 
mothers, wives, sisters, brides, children and fathers from 
whom he has taken their dearest. Another painting, a 
ghastly one, called ‘“‘ Thoughts and Visions of a Decapi- 
tated Head” is a manifesto against capital punishment. 
Yet another picture, ‘‘ The Burnt Child,” is a plea for 
créches. It will be seen that so far as ideas are concerned 
he was in advance of his times. He gave lectures on the 
diseases of modern civilization, and on this world and the 
next ; he was, in fact, part social reformer, part visionary. 
Talented as an artist—many of his sayings on art are 
memorable—but totally without the artist’s vision, 
and without taste, indulging in plagiarisms of the 
Masters whom he admired and at the same time in childish 
tricks of trompe l'oeil. Yet in proof that he was daemon- 
driven and not a vulgar charlatan, there is the fact that he 
gave his lectures free and would not take money for his 
pictorial manifestos. In a world such as it still is to-day, 
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a world, that is, where many think it inconceivable that 
man should attempt anything worth while except for the 
“ profit motive,”” though the fact that millions are sacri- 
ficing their lives without such a motive stares them in the 
face, in such a world refusal to paint for money is still a 
sign of integrity, a sign of the daemon, though not a proof 
of what is called genius. 

This daemon of integrity is not always the tormentor 
in which he has appeared in the cases just mentioned. 
An example of his appearance in a most amiable frame of 
mind is that of our local genius, ‘‘Old Crome.” Like 
Michelangelo and Haydon, “‘ Old Crome ”’ might have 
been worried by financial troubles caused by family 
obligations, for Old Crome brought up a family of twenty. 
But he was content with local fame and the small rewards 
it brought him, and yet, on his deathbed he advised his 
son, the likewise well-known John Crome: “ John, my 
boy, paint, but paint for fame ; and if your subject is 


only a pigsty—dignify it’’—a sound advice and more ° 


than a sublime precept, valid not only for those who 
paint, but fully intelligible, perhaps, only to those who 
are themselves, however mildly, ‘‘ possessed.” 

Compare with Crome’s, his younger and more forceful 
rival’s Constable’s daemon. Constable, discussing mat- 
ters in connection with the publication of his “* English 
Landscape ” with his engraver David Lucas, writes, in 
June, 1832: ‘* It harasses my days and disturbs my rest 
at nights. The expense is too enormous for the work that 
has nothing but beautiful feeling and execution to com- 
mend it. The painter himself (i.e., Constable) is totally 
unpopular and ever will be on this side of the grave ; the 
subjects nothing but the art and the buyers wholly ignorant 
of that.” 

Yet he would be popular if he could, but he cannot 
make concessions: his daemon will not allow it. He 
wants to be popular or why should he bother about his 
‘English Landscape ”’ publication ; he believes in himself, 
as Haydon believed in himself, only in his case the daemon 
had made no mistake. Yet it exacted its tribute. It 
made Constable a painter, a whole painter, but only in the 
sense that it forced him to concentrate on the art and, so 
far as he was concerned, this meant in his own words “‘a 
pursuit legitimate, scientific and mechanical.’”’ He had 
few or no other interests except in his family and friends. 
He had no ambitions in the direction of “‘ High Art,” and 
was hostile to the establishment of the National Gallery. He 
“‘ thanked God that he had no imagination,”’ and confesses 
that though in his youth he was fond of music and 
poetry, ‘‘ now after thirty years, I must say that the sister 
arts have less hold on my mind in its ocasional ramblings 
from my pursuit than the sciences, especially the study 
of geology.” 

If Constable had a scientific ‘‘ one track ’’ mind which 
laid the foundations for Impressionism we find in 
Cezanne, the—albeit unconscious—founder of the post- 
impressionist movements, a similar, even more constricted, 
outlook. 

“* His talents,’’ says a recent biographer of his (Gerstle 
Mack) “‘ were circumscribed to an abnormal degree. He 
could paint, and he could do literally nothing else what- 
ever.” It may even be doubted, quite legitimately, 
whether he could paint. All his life he was, self-con- 
fessed, trying to realize. Shortly before his death, in his 
69th year, he writes to his son: “... Shall I ever 
reach the goal so eagerly sought and so long pursued ? 
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I hope so, but as long as it has not been attained a feelin: 
of discomfort persists which will not disappear . 
until I shall have accomplished something more promisin 
than what has gone before, thereby verifying my theories. 

Cézanne eventually became a wealthy man throug 
inheritance, so the need for making a living was absen 
at any rate for most of his career. He could therefo: 
afford to indulge in this kind of art of research to hi 
heart’s content. But until the end it gave him no con 
tentment. 

Cézanne cannot be said to have adopted painting a 
a career in the ordinary sense of this word, for all hi 
dogged persistence in wishing to enter “le Salon d: 
Bouguereau.”” Like most of the Impressionists, and lik: 
Constable too, he was by temperament if not just a scien 
tist, at least a philosophical research-artist, consequentl; 
pursuing his researches to this end. The production o 
pictures as such gave him no satisfaction, such satisfac 
tion as his older English contemporary Ford Mado» 
Brown, for instance, enjoyed. Like Cézanne with his 
desire to ‘‘ do over Poussin from nature,’’ Madox Brown 
also had a dual aim of incompatibles. He was as hope 
lessly devoted to the marriage of pictorial art with litera- 
ture as Cézanne was to the marriage of nature with 
abstraction ; but Brown did not suffer mental dissatis- 
faction from it—on the contrary, it gave him pleasure. 
Think only of his ‘* Chaucer at the Court of Edward III” 
which he at first intended calling ‘“‘ The Seeds of the 
English Language ’’! a really impossible subject for a 
painter! The train of ideas which led him to undertake 
such a subject was started by the reading of Sir James 
Mackintosh’s History of England, “‘ having heard that 
it was of a philosophical nature.’’ Mackintosh’s reference 
to Chaucer fixed it. ‘I immediately saw a vision of 
Chaucer reading his poems to knights and ladies fair, to 
the King and Court, amid air and sunshine.” The italics 
are ours. In other words, he wanted to do over the 
seeds of the English language from Nature. It did not 
occur to him that the subject itself means nothing 
unless one knows its historical, etymological and literary 
foundations. Its significance, “‘the fruit of infinite 
trouble and research,’’ was combined with an endeavour 
“‘ to carry out the notion long before conceived, of treating 
the light and shade as it exists at any moment instead of 
approximately or in a generalized style. In other words, 
“the seeds of the language ”’ en plein air—plainly an 
absurdity ! 

He was himself in doubt whether this enterprise would 
deserve the pains he was taking, in fact, expected only 
one more added to the many kicks he has had from 
fortune. ‘*. . . Of one thing she cannot rob me,” he 
said: ‘the pleasure I have already extracted—distilled 
I may say from the very work itself.”” In fact, it helped 
him at a time of “‘ the most bitter affliction when all other 
satisfaction was impossible.’ 

Here you have the daemon at his best, granting a 
Madox Brown what he denied a Michelangelo. 
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Private Collectors may come across the specimen they are 
seeking with the help of a small advertisement in the 
Collectors’ Quests column. The price is 30/- for three inser- 
tions in successive issues of about four or five lines. Single 
insertions are 12/6 each, but three or more are advised. 
Particulars of the specimen required should be sent to the 
Advertising Manager, 34 Glebe Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13 
Telephone: Prospect 2044. 
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BY E. B. HAYNES 


readers of APOLLO along an incidental pathway 

of fact into a thicket of speculation. To this 
lay there are glasses which one man will eschew as 
yeing Continental and another accept as_ un- 
juestionably English, but there are not many of 
Continental origin which will pass muster as of 
English make. The speculation aforesaid concerns 
me such example. 

In some respects Hartshorne, William Buckley, 
ind others were far from sure of their ground, and 
their attitude has left a cloud of suspicion on certain 
types which only more time will entirely dispel. 
Those writers were confronted with a number of 
(English) glasses fashioned, as they thought, in 
somewhat unusual English style. They found 
others, as we do, with indubitable foreign engraving, 
and on top of this they were met by the written 
word. 

For instance, the Bonhommes of Liége are 
recorded as having engaged workmen in 1680 to 
produce verres a l’Angleterre. In 1710 the Fleming 
Frangois de Colnet established a glasshouse at Ghent 
for making cristal anglais, and by the following year 
was distributing bottles and glasses more anglicano. 
In 1729 a French glassmaker of Saint-Paul-les- 
Rouen was trying to imitate English flint glass, and 
before 1750, at both Liége and Namur, glass as 
good and clear as English was again being 
advertised. 

In the face of all that it could easily be assumed, 
and it was assumed, that some makers on the 
Continent had acquired the secret, and were 
practising the manufacture, of lead crystal, and 
since it is always very difficult to prove a negative 
there are still those who adhere to that assumption. 

It was, however, based on two fallacies. Good 
and attractive as was the lead crystal, and widely as 
it was welcomed at home and abroad, it was still 
by no means the only sort of metal being used in 
England. It was new, fashionable, and of great 
merit, but its very merit led to a weight and clumsi- 
ness which was not necessarily a recommendation in 
Continental eyes. Still, the English glassmakers ‘‘had got 
something ’’ as we say now, and small wonder if Con- 
tinental craftsmen quickly borrowed the points they liked 
and exploited the innovation in a perfectly proper com- 
mercial manner. 

Mr. Thorpe, from whose work I have drawn the 
data repeated above, suggests, inter alia, that it may 
have been a copying of styles, an adaptation of English 
utility glass. It seems very probable. At least it cannot 
mean that all these experimenters secured the secret 
of lead glass and recast all their techniques in the 
making of it. No manufacturer would have welcomed a 
wholesale change of that kind, and I cannot believe that 
any one of them was so dissatisfied with his own, or so 
enthusiastic over the new product, as to adopt it in toto. 
In addition, not a single specimen is known, to prove 
without question that they ever tried. 


J for once it may be permissible to lead 
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Figs. I and II. 


The mark of a Lion or a C on the ground 
pontil secures attribution to LAUENSTEIN glasshouse. 
Dated 1730 (?) and 1750 respectively 


The crux of the matter, the use of lead, was, in fact, 
no secret at all. Venetian craftsmen were using lead to 
fortify the brilliance of their palates. But they had not 
used and were not using it for self-coloured glasses. 
Ravenscroft may not have been the first to think of using 
colourless lead metal for vessels in their entirety, but he 
was the first we know of to persevere and to surmount 
the difficulties. 

The success achieved was bound, sooner or later, to 
stimulate imitation somewhere. In general, it is under- 
stood that this happened no earlier than the last quarter 
of the XVIIIth century, but the history of the spread of 
lead crystal manufacture has not yet been worked out in 
detail. One may suggest that although after 1772 the 
secret was no longer any secret at all, Continental glass 
remained firmly wedded to its soda-metal technique, 
despite individual or temporary flirtations with a more 
glamorous and expensive lead cousin. 

But something definite can be said which will enable 
that history, when written, to be carried back a score of 
years to the middle of the XVIIIth century. Figs. I and 


II show two apparently uncrizzled glasses 
illustrated in Robert Schmidt’s “* Catalogue 
of the Mithsam Collection.’ He dates them 
to 1730 and 1750 respectively (unless the 
1730 is a printer’s error for 1750), and 
attributes them to the Lauenstein glasshouse, 
which was sited in the village of Osterwald, 
in the Lauenstein district of what is now 
Hanover. It is as well to particularize, as 
there are other places with similar names. 
That attribution is secured by the mark of 
a lion or a C (presumably for Calenburg) on 
the ground pontil, though by no means all 
or even most Lauenstein glasses carry either 
of these markings. Schmidt records that the 
glasshouse was founded in 1701 and that 
workmen were imported, among others one 
Tisac—familiar generic name—from Eng- 
land, though he does not say this happened 
in 1701. Coal firing was employed and the 
glasshouse was working far into the XIXth 
century. 

Figs III and IV show two more speci- 
mens so similar that they must be attributed 
to the same glasshouse. Now these two are 
crizzled and the metal contains lead, and of 
the few specimens tested those with most 
crizzling had least lead. Schmidt noted the 
strong tendency to crizzling, but appears to 
have had no knowledge of the lead content. 
Inscriptions are common, sometimes in 
French for no very apparent reason, unless 
Prussian Frederick’s cult of Voltaire and the 
French politenesses had also infected Han- 
over. More important, the style of the lettering 
suggests a 1740-50 date. 

Figs. V and VI are further glasses from the Lauenstein 
factory. Both are of heavy lead glass of the finest quality, 
and they have acquired a bluish tinge which the makers 
of pseudo-Waterford might well envy. Fig. VI is ade- 
quately engraved and inscribed. Fig. VII, a covered 
goblet, carries engraving of quite a different calibre, and 
is in all respects a glass of the very highest quality. The 
front can be seen inscribed CESAR ET IMPERIUM, the arms 
being those of Lorraine and Tuscany. Taken with the 
other insignia and electoral arms, the attribution is 
certainly to Francis Stephen III of Lorraine (and Tus- 
cany). He married Maria Theresa in 1736 and ruled as 
Francis I, Holy Roman Emperor, from 1745 to 1765. 
The date of the glass is therefore fixed within twenty 
years, with more likelihood of its being early than 
late. 

It should be added that the reverse shows three female 
figures carrying, respectively, an olive branch, scales, and 
a wineglass and cornucopia. They are symbolic, as the 
further inscription PAX - JUS - CONCORDIA shows. 

Fig. V seems to be a rather later glass, engraved less 
finely, and this specimen can be dated even more closely. 
The arms and motto are those of J. B. de Castillion as 
Bishop of Bruges (1742-53), and they can be seen there 
upon his monument in the cathedral of St. Donatian. 
On the reverse is a cloud-borne symbolic figure with 
attendant cherubs, no doubt intended to represent Peace, 
but altogether too much like a conventional Flora to be 
appropriate. 


Figs. III and IV. Crizzled Specimen attributed to LAUENSTEIN 
glasshouse. 


The style of lettering suggests circa 1740-45. 


This glass strikes one as being a memorial and there 
fore of 1753, while Fig. VII is very likely an accession 
glass and therefore of 1745. At any rate it is a certain 
conclusion that the Lauenstein glasshouse was capable of 
turning out lead glass goblets of the highest quality in 
1750, that is to say, some twenty years before the French- 
man Libaude received the national gratuity of 1,200 livres 
for discovering the secret of English crystal. And it can 
be calculated that the process of perfection took the 
Lauenstein house something between five and ten years, 
probably the shorter period, which corresponds closely 
with Ravenscroft’s own experience. 

It only remains to add that the output of Lauenstein 
was not wholly, and probably was not principally, one of 
lead metal. Soda-glass manufacture must have con- 
tinued concurrently, as I have a plain-stemmed drawn 
glass of that metal bearing the “‘ Lion ”’ marking, as well 
as others of a like nature without it. 

So far the story is straightforward enough. Then the 
faceted bobbin stem and the sliced domed foot of Fig. V 
spoke out asking where they had been seen before. Figs. 
VIII and IX came quickly to mind, and in doing so they 
provided the speculative element of this article. 

Their metal corresponds with Lauenstein lead, and 
somehow the bluish tinge is distinctive and almost speaks 
for itself, though possibly not always of exactly the same 
depth. Both these glasses are etched by a hydrofluoric 
acid process, and the style of the sporting scene and the 
monogram of Fig. VIII, together with the acid-etched 
word “‘ Patent ”’ on the pontil of both, led to an all-too- 
easy assumption of an English or Irish origin. Pasaurek, 
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Fig. V. With Arms and Motto of Figs. VI and VII. Fine quality LAUENSTEIN 
the Bishop of Bruges, circa 1753. circa 1745-50 and similar with Arms and Insignia 
of Emperor Francis I 


however, illustrates a seemingly typical English rummer 
(Glaser der Empire und Biedermeierzeit, Fig. 294) on 
a four-sided pedestal stem and square base, and this glass 
is, or was, in the Hamburg Museum. It is etched in 
perhaps something less English a style, but the same word 
‘Patent ’’ on the base proves the common origin of the 
decoration, not, of course, the actual glasses. 

It was known by 1788, from the work of the French- 
man Marcassus de Puymaurin, that lead metal was much 
the best to work on, but these specimens could not have 
been decorated by him. The “ patent ’’ would not have 
been applicable in France and he took out no patent in 
England. But neither, apparently, did anybody else, and 
I understand it is possible that the term could have been 
used in Germany. Pasaurek mentions an acid-etched 
medallion of the Miihsam Collection which is signed 
 fec. Riiger,”’ and hazards a guess that the signature may 
be that of a china painter and engraver Karl Gottlieb 
Riiger, 1761-99. That is the only early signed specimen 
my limited researches have been able to find. The same 
author speaks of a comparable artist, Fehr of Berlin and 
London, whose work (not specified) was exhibited in the 
Berlin Academy exhibitions of 1798 and 1810. Although 
Pasaurek seems to think otherwise, the Hamburg Museum 
glass might presumably have been etched by Fehr. 


Fig. VIII. Provides speculative argument of this article. 
Acid etched glass attributed to LAUENSTEIN. Cp. 
Fig. V “ Patent ’’ etched on pontil 
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Fig. IX. Further speculative provision. 
Acid etched glass attributed to LAUENSTEIN 
—*“* Patent ’’ etched on pontil 


But whoever was the artist of these “‘ Patent ” glasses 
it looks as though he must have been a German or at 
least a worker in Germany, who took what suitable lead 


metal glasses he could get and who could then hard! 
have ignored the easily procurable product of Lauenstei: 
Obviously there might be a wide time gap between tl 
Hamburg specimen of circa 1800-10 and Figs. VIII an 
IX, unless these latter very considerably post-date Fis 
VII of, say, 1753. The reconciliation is that the facete 
bobbin stem and foot form had been perpetuated, perhar 
until or after 1800. 

The truth is that we know next to nothing about t! 
history of acid-etching on drinking glasses until a muc 
later period is reached. Schwanhardt of Nuremburg : 
credited with the earliest example (in the late XVIIt 
century), said to be in the Germanische National Museu: 
there. But there has been a vast deal of confusion betwee: 
acid-etching and diamond-point stippling, and the recor 
requires a corroboration it cannot immediately receive 
There is little doubt that experimental work took plac 
throughout the XVIIIth century, not primarily wit! 
drinking glasses, and that such success as the technique 
achieved dates from the last quarter of that century. By 
the middle of Victoria’s reign the process was com 
mercialized, but some interesting examples of this period 
exist. 

What is wanted is more specimens of what may be 
called the experimental acid period. At present they are 
of extreme rarity, perhaps because they are not particu 
larly conspicuous. But such as we have, seem to be 
sturdy glasses well enough fitted to withstand the wear 
and tear of four or five generations, and it would not be 
surprising if others came to light. 


POSTSCRIPT 
Since the above was written, another unmarked 
Lauenstein lead glass has come to hand. It carries the 
cipher of George II displayed on a heraldic mantle, and 
while adding nothing to our knowledge of its dating, is 
a reminder of our then intimate connections with the 
House of Hanover. 


A GLOSSARY OF HERALDRY (Concluded) by F. SYDNEY EDEN 


SABLE. Black. 

SALAMANDER. A fabulous creature living in flames. 

SALIENT. Leaping. 

SALTIRE or St. ANDREW’s Cross. An ordinary. 

SARCELLY. Cut through in the middle. 

SEGREANT. Used instead of Rampant for gryphons and wyverns. 

SEJANT. Sitting. 

SeMée. Sprinkled or sown with. 

SHAKE-Fork. A Y-shaped figure with pointed limbs. 

SINISTER. On the Left hand. 

S.S., CoLtar or. A knightly collar connected with the Lancas- 
trian party. The S.S. are supposed to refer to the words 
Soveraygne, the motto of Henry IV. 

SUPPORTERS. Figures on either side of a shield, supporting it ; 
they may be any object, but are usually human or animals or 
birds, real or fabulous. 

SurcoatT. A sleeveless jacket emblazoned with the arms of the 
wearer, worn over the armour. 

TaBARD. A coat worn by heralds emblazoned with the arms of 
the King, Prince or Nobleman whose servants they are. The 
wearing of the Tabard is confined to the Royal Heralds as 
far as the British Isles are concerned. 

TressureE. A figure composed of 2 narrow orles (which see) close 
together, usually having a fleur-de-lis at each corner, running 
through the figure and pointing outwards. This is called a 
Tressure flory, and when there are additional fleur-de-lis 
between those at the corners and pointing inwards, the figure 


is called a Tressure flory counter-flory. This figure is found 
more in Scottish than in English heraldry. A familiar 
example of the Tressure flory counter-flory is in the second 
quarter of the Royal arms—the arms of Scotland. A Tres- 
sure may be of one orle only, but the double form as above 
described is the more usual. 

Tun or Ton. A barrel, often used as part of a rebus to names 
ending in ton, e.g., a barrel transfixed by an arrow or bolt, 
for Bolton. 

Tynes. Branches of a stag’s antlers. 

UNDEE. Wavy. 

UNGULED. Hoofed. 

UrRIANT. Said of a fish swimming with head downwards. 

Varir. A fur made up of rows of small escutcheons alternately of 
a metal andacolour. If no colour is mentioned it is blue. 

VerpDy. Semée of leaves or plants. 

VeRT. Green. 

Vorwep. The inner part of a figure cut out in its shape, e.g., a 
mascle voided. 

VOLANT. Flying. 

WaTeR BouceTt. A water bucket, usually borne in pairs on a 
yoke. 

WHEEL, CATHERINE. A spiked wheel, the emblem of St. Cather- 
ine, for it was the instrument of her martyrdom. 

WreaTH. A crest wreath or torse. 

Wyvern. A fabulous animal like a dragon but with two legs only 
and a knotted tail. 
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As stated in the introductory remarks to this Glossary, it is 
orimarily intended as a help to novices in the study of heraldry, 
ind I may add that heraldic terms which are seldom met with 
ire usually excluded, and also that words understood by every- 
ody will not be found here. 


ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 


H. (Norwich). Referring to my answer in November, the 
juestions which you ask in your last letter seem to resolve them- 
elves into an inquiry as to what arms the descendants of Philip 
Case and Pleasance Clough through Antony Hamond are entitled 
to quarter with their own arms. The law of heraldry on heredity 
of arms is not difficult to understand and can easily be applied 
to the pedigree which you have compiled if your research shows 
clearly whether any one wife was an heiress or not. This law 
may be stated thus. If a wife is heiress (or co-heiress if she has 
surviving sisters) to her father, as she would be if she were her 
father’s only child or had no brothers who left issue, her husband 
is entitled to impale her arms with his own, and his descendants 
may quarter them with their paternal arms. The same rule 


or near his tomb, there to remain indefinitely, or to the lumber- 
room of the house, where it would most likely be forgotten. 

At Temple Newsam House, near Leeds, now the Leeds Art 
Gallery, are five funeral hatchments of the Ingram family, all that 
are left of the many which must have been at that house during 
recent centuries. Temple Newsam House was built in the 
XVIIth century by Sir Arthur Ingram, a wealthy London 
citizen, who had bought the old Preceptory of the Knights of the 
Temple at Jerusalem which was known as Temple Newsam. Sir 
Arthur demolished the old hall of the Templars and on its site 
set up the present stately mansion. Here he and his descendants, 
ennobled as Viscounts Irvine, lived and flourished exceedingly 
until, on the death of Charles, oth Viscount Irvine, that title 
became extinct. The hatchments which, as I have said, have 
survived at Temple Newsam, are as follows : 

A shield bearing the arms of Ingram—ermine on a fess gules 
three escallops or, impaling sable three greyhounds running 
argent, with gold collars within a silver border (Machell of Bucks 
and Westmorland) ensigned with a viscount’s coronet, with the 
crest of a cock, and supporters, a gryphon and a greyhound. 

Two hatchments, both bearing the arms of Ingram, with, on a 
shield of pretence, azure on a chevron between three fleur-de-lis 


A LION RAMPANT HOLDING A ROSE BRANCH WITH BLOSSOMS 
The crest of the Roberts family of Plas Dinas, Carnarvon 


applies when the wife’s mother was also an heiress, in which case 
the husband would impale his wife’s arms quartering those of 


her mother. But that leads to complications and the bringing in 
of remote heirships ad infinitum. It may be mentioned that if a 
husband who marries an heiress prefers to bear her arms on a 
shield of pretence on his own arms instead of impaling them, he 
may do so. If you apply this rule to the marriages comprised in 
your pedigree, you will get answers to all your questions relative 
to the bearing of arms through marriages with heiresses. So, 
you are certainly entitled to quarter Case, and if Pleasance the 
daughter was the heiress of her father, Robert Clough of Feltwell, 
husband of Mary Wyche, you can also quarter Clough Wyche 
and any other quarterings to which Mary Wyche was entitled. 
Your mother, not having been an heiress, you cannot quarter H. 
of Newmarket. 


G. R. (Newbury). Whether the tail of an heraldic lion turns 
outward or inward is a matter of no significance. Which way it 
turns is purely a question for the artist: he turns it one way or 
the other as best suits the spacing of the design. The examples 
you quote from your family records well illustrate this view. By 
the way, the heraldic expression proper has reference to colour, 
not to design. 

The Temple Newsam Funeral Hatchments. The funeral 
achievement or hatchment is the sole survivor of that gorgeous 
heraldic display which characterized the funerals of great and 
distinguished people from medizval times almost to our own day. 
The funeral hatchment is a large, lozenge-shaped painting of the 
arms of the deceased person, usually on canvas, or on a wood 
panel, which is placed in a prominent position on the residenc2 
of the dead man or woman. Later it would very probably be 
taken, either to the parish church, where it would be placed against 


argent three mullets of six points sable (Sheppard of Thornton 
Hall, Bucks). One hatchment has the arms on a cartouche with 
the cock as a crest, the other has the arms on a lozenge, and both 
have the Ingram supporters and viscounts’ coronets. These two 
hatchments represent the arms of husband and wife—Viscount 
and Viscountess Irvine. 

A lozenge bearing the arms of Conway—sable on a bend 
cotised argent a rose gules between two annulets sable, quartering 
the well-known arms of Seymour with the augmentation granted 
to Jane Seymour on her marriage to Henry VIII, and Ingram with 
a canton (unidentified) with on a shield of pretence Ingram 
quartering a chevron between three lions passant (Berrington) 
and Machell. The supporters are two blackamoors and the 
lozenge is surmounted by a Marquis’ coronet. This hatchment is 
for Isabella Anne, a daughter and co-heiress of Charles Ingram, 
gth Viscount Irvine, who married Francis, 2nd Marquis of 
Hertford, 

A lozenge bearing the arms following—three boars’ heads 
(Burleigh) quartering three lions’ heads erased (Wyndham), three 
crescents within a tressure flory counter-flory (Seton), three 
cinquefoils (Fraser), and, in pretence, Ingram. The supporters 
are a greyhound and a gryphon bezanty, collared and chained. 
This lozenge is for another co-heiress of the last Viscount Irvine. 
Some details of the arms and pedigree have not been given in this 
answer, but I hope to supply them next month. 


Hotspur (Richmond). The crest of a lion rampant holding a 
rose-branch with blossoms on your XVIIIth century side-table 
appears to be the crest of the family of Roberts of Plas Dinas, 
Caernarvon, and is on record as borne by Sir Owen Roberts, 
F.S.A., under this blazon—a lion rampant per fesse sable and or 
holding a rose-branch with three roses argent. 
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COLLECTOR SUBJECTS 


Matthews (Salisbury). Yes, prices of antiques have risen like 
everything else in war-time ; but prices were rising long before, 
as specimens became scarce. More than twenty years ago it was 
possible to buy Staffordshire pottery figures of the Walton, Salt 
and Dale period, marked and in good condition, for ten shillings 
or little more, and there were plenty of them available. Within 
the last ten years, however, such figures have become scarce, and 
even unmarked specimens have risen to two or three pounds. 
Meanwhile, Astbury, Whieldon and Ralph Wood figures and 
groups have risen until they have soared out of reach of the small 
collector. At Sotheby’s sale on February 26 this year an Astbury- 
Whieldon pottery “‘ Wedding Group” was sold for £260. At 
recent sales a Worcester dessert service brought £204, and a 
Spode tea service £65. There does not seem much likelihood 
of a fall in prices for many years, if ever, for the blitz must have 
been the cause of reducing our already shortening supply of antique 
pottery and porcelain. 


Putnam (Denbigh). One way in which pottery has been used 
for personal adornment of which I know, was in the form of shoe 
buckles, but specimens of these are rarely seen. Buttons were 
also made and necklaces of pottery beads. I have also heard of 
pottery napkin rings, though I should imagine these are not very 
ancient. 


Danvers (Oldham). I imagine, from your question, that you 
have not attended sales at Christ e’s, Sotheby’s or other important 
centres of such activities, and I strongly advise you to take the 
first opportunity of doing so. You will be struck by the dignity 
of the proceedings. No belauding of the merits of the piece for 
sale, but just the quiet voice of the auctioneer naming the number 
of the lot which is being shown, and his equally quiet recital of 
the rising bids. It is advisable to inspect the goods to be sold a 
day or two before the sale, and mark any pieces for which you 
wish to bid. Then, when you attend the sale, you may obtain 
the services of a dealer to bid for you on commission up to the 
limit you set, or you may wish to bid for yourself. 


Neville (Wolverhampton). Many different marks were used 
by the Spode manufactory, the earliest being the name “* Spode’ 
either stamped or printed in the colour of the pattern. ‘‘ Spode ”’ 

1 a black scroll; ‘* Spode Felspar Porcelain ” ; ‘“‘ Spode’s New 
Fayence”; ‘‘ Spode’s Imperial”; and ‘‘ Spode Stone China.” 
This last was a square seal mark in imitation of Chinese, with 
the name on an oval tablet across the seal, and the words Stone 
China underneath. 


B. (Wisbech). The photograph which you forwarded, and 
reproduced above, shows Chantilly ware, the subject of an article 
in a recent issue of APOLLO. 


Dickens (Wigton). Your difficulties in forming a collection 
are naturally increased as you have no antique dealer near your 
home. I suggest you get in touch with any one of the advertisers 
in APOLLO, and you will find ready help. When you are known 
to him, a dealer can send you a list of pieces in which you are 
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interested, with the prices; and he will probably be willing t 
send your choice on approval. When the war is over and holiday 
are once more possible, you can search for specimens for your 
—— in the places you visit—a pleasant occupation for a we 
ay. 

R. (Edinburgh). The sword in question is a typical example o! 
a dress sword worn at Court or official gatherings. It might bs 
as early as 1820, but this type was used for 60 or 70 years, and 
indeed a rather modified form was in use up till the outbreak of 
the present war. 

It is most probably English, and the inscription ‘ Bor 
Voyage ” on the blade suggests it might well have been presented 
to a friend or colleague, in the diplomatic or consular service, on 
his being posted abroad. 


THE SHIP AND THE BOWL 


In his interesting article ‘* The Ship and the Bowl,” the writer 
mentions the large bowl in the Hanley Museum expressing the 
sentiment, “‘ Success to the African Trade.’’ I am told that this 
was the slave trade. A. W.H. 


PERSPICACITIES 


Always go by appearances in art. 


Do not assume that the artist is a greater fool than you are : 
he may not be. 


Tradition is nine points of the law ; 


but it’s the tenth point 
that matters. 


Unfamiliarity breeds contempt. 
Originality is inevitable : no ass is exactly like another. 


Self-expression : all art is, which accounts for the duliness of 


so much of it. 


Lions roar: 
others. 


they cannot help it; asses try to and deceive 


No one understands Art ; the best practise it without knowing. 


A critic is a man who does not understand art but thinks he 
does. 


Art criticism is a matter of opinion—usually someone else’s. 


Do not confuse Art with an art; one is a matter of 
unconscious feeling ; the other of conscientious sweat. 


ART is a gift ; 


the true artist charges for his perspira- 
tion but make no charge for what has cost him nothing. 


Anyone may call himself an Artist ; 


should. 


no one 


All critics may have much learning and no feeling, 
or vice versa; in both cases they are apt to write 
nonsense. 

Never look at pictures through your ears; that has 
been said before ; it can’t be said too often. 


One must judge a work of art by what it presents, 
not by what it represents. 


Raphael’s presentations were his weak, Cézanne’s 
presentations his strong, points. 


Art is not Nature; yes, it’s as simple as all that ; 
but few people can be made to understand it. 


** That’s how I see Nature,” 
I see you—said the teacher. 


good; but remember, that’s how 


There are three kinds of opinion: un-, in- and mal-formed. 
Unformed opinion boldly expressed is full of promise ; informed 
opinion is never bold ; most malformed opinion is the curse. 


There’s always room at the top—but not much. 








THE TECHNICAL METHODS OF 


RICHARD SICKERT 


URING his lifetime Walter Richard Sickert, as is well- 
ID known, had a succession of studio assistants including Lord 

Berners and Professor John Wheatley who later became 
Michaelis Professor of Fine Art of Capetown University and 
Dean of the Faculty of Architecture and Fine Art. Professor 
Wheatley also performed valuable services as Director of the 
National Gallery of South Africa and as one of the Trustees of 
that Gallery. 

His services as one of Sickert’s assistants came about in rather 
an interesting way, which might tend to throw light upon one of 
those facets of Sickert’s character which conditioned that artist’s 
attitude to life and as a result can be looked for in his works. 
I would not submit that a direct connection is to be inferred be- 
tween this particular attitude of Sickert’s and the qualities in his 
work that would seem to reflect it, because in any peculiarly 
esthetic judgment of this type the influences upon the artist are 
of major importance and in the case of Sickert I am not prepared 
to strike any balance between the influence and outlook of Degas 
upon Sickert’s work and the influence in the same direction of 
Sickert’s somewhat haphazard mental attitude. 

Sickert’s friends seem to feel and have expressed at different 
times that Sickert’s personal attitude to life was one of a somewhat 
fatalistic acceptance of incident for its own sake without undue 
deliberation as to its future results and ramifications. 

His friend Major Lessore I have heard in this vein; 
Professor Wheatley, in telling how he came to be Sickert’s studio 
apprentice, gives an example for us of this attitude. 

Knowing Sickert as one of his students he met him one morning 
in the street. Sickert stopped and asked him who he was and what 
he did and so on, and finally invited Wheatley to breakfast at his 
studio the following morning. Wheatley went along to Sickert’s 
studio at breakfast time and stayed on Sickert’s invitation, for 
two years, as Sickert’s studio assistant. 

I have told this story for two reasons. Firstly, to illustrate 
Sickert’s nonchalant attitude to the sequence of events which is 
at extreme variance with his technical procedure in the making 
of one of his paintings. Secondly, as it is from Professor Wheatley 
that my description of Sickert’s technical methods derives, it is 
of value in giving those who so wish some foundation of authen- 
ticity for the information I submit. 

The marked contrast between Sickert’s intense care in prepar- 
ation for a painting and his apparent carelessness in preparation 
for the morrow in his day to day existence is of interest, as it 
might, should one feel inclined in this direction, explain why, 
whilst being so exacting in his working preparation, he neverthe- 
less left this part of his painting almost entirely, if not completely, 
to his studio assistant. 

This theory is attractive, but whether or not it is misleading 
I am not prepared to say. The real reason is perhaps that Sickert 
was a very busy man. 

He allowed exactly three weeks to elapse between any consecu- 
tive painting of one particular canvas. This was, of course, to 
allow the oil paint to dry to the required degree of safety before 
applying the further surface of paint. His method of ensuring 
that no mistake could be made in this, and to make it impossible 
for any picture to be worked upon before the underpainting had 
dried for the requisite three weeks, was of an efficiency which if not 
rare among artists is at least of so uncommon an incidence as to be 
safely described as unusual. 

Whenever the studio assistant had completed a passage of 
underpainting (Sickert rarely, if ever, performed the underpainting 
for himself) the painting was labelled and dated for three weeks 
subsequent to the date of painting. It was hung on the studio 
walls, taking its place amongst the other pictures so hung in the 
order of their dates. Sickert or the studio assistant (according to 
whether the picture was in its final or preliminary stages) would 
enter the studio on any given morning and would take down the 
canvas bearing the correct date to be worked upon. If the passage 
to be completed did not fill in the whole of the working time the 
painting next in order of execution would be worked upon with a 
strict adherence to precedence. 

The first procedure on the part of Sickert at the very beginning 
of an idea would be the making of one or more of his pencil, pen 
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or chalk drawings of the subject. These were invariably in mono- 
chrome and colour was dealt with by Sickert as something kept 
very much apart from graphic delineation. He attended to the 
colour after making the drawing and made a collection of colour 
notes with immense care. This was as far as Sickert would go with 
the painting until a later stage in its development. The studio 
assistant or apprentice took over the canvas at this point and carried 
it to an almost complete state, when Sickert would resume work 
upon it. 

The reason for Sickert’s water-tight div:so1 between 
drawing and colour was due to a constitutional difficulty on his 
part in thinking at one and the same time of the spacial relations of 
a composition and the problem of colour. Therefore, he concentra- 
ted upon the active delineation of the subject in monochrome 
and made colour notes which he used in the final painting of the 
canvas, which was done over the careful drawing in of the lines 
and the tone of the subject by the apprentice. 

This realization and acceptance of a fundamental shortcoming 
in his personal equipment as a creative artist was, perhaps, as 
nonchalant as his apparent acceptance in the same way of the 
incidents of his daily life. I have from different sources an abun- 
dance of illustrations in anecdote of the latter, but space allows 
me no opportunity at present of submitting them. It is clear that 
he understood only too well this inability to handle simul- 
taneously linear form and colour form, and made a routine that 
allowed him to circumvent this disability which, after all, is only 
one of the many esthetic disabilities from one of which, at least, 
every artist knows himself to suffer. 

After Sickert had completed the preparatory drawing for the 
subject it was handed over to the apprentic2, who translated it on 
to the canvas as accurately as he could. A good draughtsman 
was selected by Sickert as his apprentice for this purpose. The 
drawing and the canvas were squared up fairly small for greater 
accuracy. 

As Sickert not only had difficulty in associating, in his mind, 
colour with line, so also he had trouble in dealing mentally with 
an association of tone and colour. To get round this difficulty he 
used a system of token colours to indicate tone in the under- 
painting, in a manner which I will describe. Whether or not he 
invented this himself or whether perhaps he derived it from Degas 
I am not able to say, although Professor Wheatley believes that 
the latter might conceivably be the case. 

After drawing in the subject, usually in black ink and pen, 
the apprentice would separate the three main tones——light, 
middle and dark—of the monochrome drawing and would then 
indicate them in their respective associations within the space 
to be animated, but it is important that in blocking-in the tones 
with oil paint, the paint for each of the three tones was, in itself, 
not of the tone indicated. In other words, the light tones were 
not blocked in by light paint, the dark tones in dark paint and 
so on. 

A token colour was used to indicate in each tonal area just which 
of the three tones was being indicated. For the light tones, cobalt 
or ultramarine were used, for the middle tones usually emerald, 
and for the darks venetian or indian red. The fact that the gradation 
from light to dark was made in the underpainting into a gradation, 
all in one tone, from cool to warm was in no way connected with 
Sickert’s wish to indicate separately the tones without reference 
to their colour. It will be realized that he was in this, as in the 
three weeks’ drying interval, merely carrying out the accepted 
formula. Warm underpainting for the darks and possibly cool 
underpainting for the lights is familiar to every student. 

When the apprentice had drawn-in the canvas, and blocked-in 
the token colours for each tone, the painting would be dated for 
three weeks hence, hung up on the studio wall and not taken down 
until the day indicated. Then, if the blocking-in were complete, 
Sickert would begin his part of the painting of the canvas and, 
with careful reference to his preparatory colour notes, would 
“drag’”’ his paint across the underpainting, concentrating purely 
and simply upon colour, using the apprentice’s preparatory draw- 
ing and letting his mind be reminded of the tone, from the token 
colours, without having to think of the tone whilst he was thinking 
of the colour. 
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JOHN AYNSLEY OF 


LANE END 


BY H. BOSWELL LANCASTER, F.R.S.A. 


to an end about a century ago should be over- 

looked by the writers of ceramic histories is 
perhaps understandable. I am alluding to the family of 
Tittensor, about whom I wrote in the May number of 
APOLLO, and whose marked pieces I was able to show 
to collectors for, probably, the first time. That a firm 
which began in 1770, and has continued production to 
the present day, should also be, more or less, overlooked, 
is really remarkable. 

Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, in his ‘‘ Ceramic History of 
Great Britain,”” writes of hundreds of potters, many of 
whom were obscure even at their heyday, and contributed 
little to the progress of the “‘ Art and Mistery ”’; yet the 
name of Aynsley is never mentioned in his pages. In 
Chaffers’ ‘‘ Marks and Monograms,”’ the firm is granted 
a mere half page. It is now my endeavour to fill this gap 
in our history of ceramics ; and I am fortunate in obtain- 
ing information from Mr. Kenneth Aynsley, a descendant 
of the founder and governing director of the present 
firm. 

The original John Aynsley came from Harley Towers, 
Northumberland, and settled in North Staffordshire, 
where he started a manufactory at Lane End—now 
Longton—about 1770. Later he took a factory on the 
site where the covered market now stands. His name 
appears in a map of 1802. 

According to Chaffers, he made tea-services; and a 
particular melon-shaped teapot is mentioned as bearing 
‘portraits of a young gentleman and lady of about 1790, 
inscribed with mottoes, as ‘Keep within Compass,’ 
‘ Fear God,’ etc.’”” A plate of coloured transfer in Mr. 
Norman’s possession has a young lady within a large 
pair of compasses ; around is this distich : 


a “HAT pottery manufacturers whose activities came 


“Keep within compass and you shall be sure 
To avoid many troubles which others endure.” 


These pieces with mottoes were made for presentation 
to successful scholars, as rewards and as hints for their 
future guidance. I wonder how our modern scholars 
would react to such rewards and hints ! 

John Aynsley also made jugs and barrel-shaped and 
straight mugs, decorated in black transfer and also in 
transfer with applied colour, many bearing the name of 
the maker. 

There is no information as to John Aynsley’s age when 
he migrated from Northumberland to Staffordshire, but 
he must have been a young man. He died about 1826, 
thus fulfilling fifty-six years in Lane End, making a total 
of seventy-six if he had been twenty when he arrived. 

It was an age of young men venturing into pottery 
manufacture. John Sadler was twenty-eight when he 
started his business in Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
Richard Chaffers, also of Liverpool, was twenty-one, and 
only thirty-four when he died; Josiah Wedgwood, 
twenty-two, when he entered into his first partnership 
with John Harrison of Stoke. These serve as examples. 

In spite of his youth, Aynsley evidently made a 
success of his venture. He is said to have accumulated 
considerable wealth, and left behind many relics of his 
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Fig. I A FAMOUS AYNSLEY PIECE 
7% in. high, black transfer and applied colours, 
depicting the Humphreys-Mendoza Fight, 
Jan. 9, 1788 


prosperous career; also his name is given honourable 
mention in many old books. 

One of his most famous pieces is a jug (Fig. I) which 
features the great prizefight between Humphreys and 
Mendoza. This jug is 7? in. in height, transfer printed 
in black, filled in with colours. It is reproduced by kind 
permission of Mr. Ernest Allman, in whose collection it 
has a place. 

The picture is printed on the front of the jug, below 
the lip, with the inscription ‘‘ Humphreys and Mendoza 
fighting at Odiham in Hampshire, Jan. gth. 1788,’’ and 
above the figures are scrolls giving the names of those 
present: 1 and 2, Umpires; 3, Isaac; 4, Benjamin ; 
5, Mendoza; 6, Humphreys; 7, Johnson ; 8, Tring. 

An account of the Jewish Museum at Woburn House, 
published in 1933, illustrates a similar jug with the same 
transfer print; and states that Daniel Mendoza, the 
famous Jewish pugilist, was the inventor of the straight 
upper-cut. Mendoza again fought Richard Humphreys 
two years later for the third time, and secured the victory. 

A more peaceful occupation, though perhaps more 
noisy, is depicted on two mugs, also from Mr. Allman’s 
collection. ‘‘ Catch Singers ’’ (Fig. II) is the title, and 
the same four heads are shown in each, all with mouths 
well open to emit sound or absorb liquor. The table 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A LECTURER 


round which they are gathered is 
furnished with glasses, punch bowl 
and ladle, and the necessary music 
book is not forgotten. 

Below the picture are three 
lines of musical notes with the 
words of verses in between. These 
words are difficult to read, but one 
can make out something like “‘ the 
deeper the quarrel the sooner 
drain the barrel.’’ Surely a fore- 
runner of our popular ‘‘ Roll Out 
the Barrel.” 

The _ straight-sided mug is 
printed in black; the barrel 
shaped in black with applied 
colours, and both are the same 
size, 43 in. The three pieces 
illustrated are all signed “’ John 
Aynsley, Lane End,”’ but the only 
date shown is that relating to the 
prizefight. 

The son of the original John 
Aynsley carried on the business 
for a time, but eventually deserted 
pottery for mining, in which he 
did not prosper, but lost all his 
money. It was left to a second John Aynsley to revive 
the firm of John Aynsley and Sons at a factory (now 
demolished) in Market Street, Longton. Without much 
education, and starting at a very early age, he worked 
exceedingly hard and became a prosperous and prominent 
citizen. In 1852 he built the present factory, Portland 
Works, and died in 1905 at the age of 83. 

A charter of incorporation was granted to Longton in 
1865, and Mr. Aynsley was elected mayor on four 


Fig. II. 
printed in black, barrel-shaped in black with applied colours. No dates shown 
on either mug 


TWO AYNSLEY MUGS of different shapes. 





Straight-sided Mug 


occasions, 1887-1890. The people of Longton are 
indebted to him for their present park and for the Cottage 
Hospital. He was succeeded by John Gerrard Aynsley, 
the father of the present governing director, who 
succeeded in his turn in 1924. 

Originally, as the illustrations show, the firm made 
earthenware, but for many years now the productions 
have been tea, breakfast and dinner services in best bone 
china. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LECTURER 


I went to London with a view to correcting mistakes 
and to gain the latest knowledge on the subject of 
English ceramics. 

One day, passing Messrs. Mortlock’s shop, I entered 
to look at some specimens of old china. The assistant 
who attended to me was very interested when I told him 
of my work and that I was finding the output of one 
particular factory difficult to trace. He advised me to 
call on Mr. X. in the Albany, who, he said, was a 
collector and expert on that particular subject ; 
assuring me that Mr. X. would be delighted to see and 
talk to me on the subject. So, “country cousin ’’ that I 
was, I hied me to the Albany, but my reception by Mr. 
X. was so forbidding and his answers to my questions 
were so unfriendly that I came away feeling like a whipped 
puppy. 

A year later, at the house of a friend, I met a man who 
told me he lived in the Albany, so I asked him if he knew 
Mr. X., and told him of my experience. ‘“‘ So you were 
the lady,”” he exclaimed, and when I asked him to explain, 
told me the Albany was (in those days) an Alsatia for 
bachelors and that it was highly improper for a young 
lady unaccompanied by a gentleman to call there. Years 


[ 1903, when writing my first book in the country, 


afterwards I was asked to give a lecture to a literary 
society to which I belonged, and was told that the 
President particularly wished to hear me as she belonged 
to a small coterie who collected and made a study of old 
china. The lecture was arranged, and the President, 
taking the chair, placed on the table at my side a very 
small mug painted with flowers, remarking, “* This is a 
marked specimen, but I have covered the mark with 
stamp paper so that you cannot see it.’’ Now, as a 
student of ceramics she ought to have known that a mark 
cannot be relied upon, but that to be unable to look 
through the base of the piece by transmitted light to see 
the colour of body and glaze made it practically impossible 
to name its origin. When we came to discuss the 
specimens brought by the audience, the President kept 
pushing forward her mug and saying: ‘‘ When are ycu 
going to tell us what this is? I felt I had not been fairly 
treated, and determined, if possible, to make no mistake ; 
however the thing puzzled me, for I knew it was early 
XIXth century and might well have come from Chamber- 
lain’s Worcester, Spode, Davenport or Coalport, but 
which? All the time my mind was working till suddenly 
a bright idea struck me: which of these late factories 
would be likely to manufacture small pieces to be pre- 
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sented to visitors—of course Coalport. 
up and said: “ This is Coalport china.” 
know?” said the President. Feeling I had not been 
nicely treated, I fear I lied. “* It is written all over it,” 
I replied. Cheers from the audience. 

The lecture had repercussions, however ; the Presi- 
dent told people that what I didn’t know about old china 
wasn't worth knowing, and I was invited to join the 
coterie and was even offered a share in the shop they had 
started. Added to this, I found Mr. X. was a member, 
and later on he gave me photographs of his unique 
collection for use in my large book ** Old English China.” 

It often puzzled me in those days that so much 
valuable porcelain belonged to people who knew nothing 
whatever about it. I saw in one house a priceless XVth 
century famile noire vase, painted with the flowers of the 
four seasons, standing on a rickety hall table and was told 
it had fallen off and had had to be mended ! 

But almost as puzzling was the value some people put 
on very inferior pieces, and the age they attributed to 
them. I received a letter from a woman who said: “I 
have a beautiful porcelain dessert service which has been 
in our family 300 years.”” Well, here was a real puzzle. 
It could not be Chinese, for they were not making dessert 
services, and it could not be English, French or Meissen, 
as porcelain at that time had not been invented. My 
correspondent, however, made things easy for me by 
enclosing a drawing of the mark, which turned out to be 
that of a factory established in Staffordshire in 1856. She 
also added a P.S.: ‘* As Ido not know your home address 
you may never get this letter.”” I left it at that, rather 
than give her the cruel shock of telling her its real age. 

A very pathetic letter reached me after one of my 
lectures; it came from an elderly lady who asked me 
to meet her and look at some valuable china. We met, 
and she showed me two cups and saucers, telling me 
that in a museum she had seen a bowl “ exactly like them ”’ 
and that from the label attached she learnt that the 
museum had paid £700 for it. She told me that her dear 
husband was an invalid, and she hoped by selling these 
cups and saucers to get enough money to procure for 
him something which would help him and alleviate his 
suffering. I looked at the china. It was late and infericr 
Sévres—ornamented with the tiny blue cornflower, the 
“‘ Bourbon Sprig ’’—and I did not know how to tell her 
so. She begged me to help her, and I felt all I could do 
was to promise to take and show it to a well-known 
expert. Messrs. Duveen, of Bond Street, were always 
kind and courteous to me, so I took the cups and saucers 
to them. Of course they said at once that there was 
very little value in them and that 7s. 6d. each was the 
highest price that could be got for them. 

The last time I went into Duveens, Sir Joseph hap- 
pened to be in the shop, and when he saw me, said: “ I’ve 
got something I should like to show you,” and took me 
up to the gallery, where he removed the black velvet 
cover off one of the cases and brought out a small glass, 
shaped like an ewer, and mounted in metal. He then 
told me it came from Beaudesire, when the collection of 
the late Marquess of Anglesey was sold, and had been 
found on a rubbish heap outside the kitchen premises. 
I looked at it and thought “ J should have left it there.” 
Sir Joseph told me it cost him £4,000 and was hollow 
rock crystal mounted in XVth century silver gilt, and I 
felt then how much I had still to learn. A. W. H. 


I held the piece 
“* How do you 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS AND GRAVERS 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 


At the General Meeting which took place on Friday, Novem- 
ber 26, after the very successful exhibition held in associatior 
with the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours at the 
Conduit Street Gallery (26 Conduit Street, W.1), S. Arthur 
Lindsey was elected President. He succeeds Alyn Williams, 
who founded the Society in 1895. 

The Society has been largely responsible for the revival 
an art in which English painters since Nicholas Hilliard, portr: 
painter to Queen Elizabeth, have been acknowledged to exce!. 
It became a Royal Society in 1904. 
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OLD ENGLISH GRANDFATHER CLOCKS 
(Continued from page 156) 


enough throughout the XVIIIth century, but when 
minute hands came in (after 1680) a second circle marked 
with minutes was engraved on the hour ring’s outer edge. 
Those dials, which consisted of a single brass plate, first 
came into use about 1750, but it took more than twenty 
years to complete the change-over. 

Broad, spade-headed, pierced and carved, grand- 
father’s hour hand until 1750 was sometimes of brass, 
more often of steel. From 1680 to 1690 it was generally 
of the double loop pattern. Much simpler in design, 
much longer than the hour hand, the early minute hand 
gradually became more elaborate after 1750, even to the 
extent of having a pierced head. Then, after 1790, both 
hour and minute hand became plain once more. 

Benign old gentleman, meticulously regulating our 
days until you are a very part of our lives, you have only 
one rival. Grandmother clock, petite—only five or six 
feet high—slender waisted, is infinitely daintier. But as 
a genuine specimen she is extremely rare. 
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ART NOTES 
(Continued from page 152) 

Messrs. Leger are holding an exhibition of ‘‘water- 
colours ’’ from Cotman to the present day which, since 
it includes Matthew Smith’s, Stanley Spencer’s and 
Vivian Pitchforth’s work along with Samuel Palmer’s, 
Peter de Wint’s, and David Cox’s, amongst others, 
should offer much food for pleasure and thought. I have 
not had the chance to see it. 


It is one of the ‘‘ Fortunes of War ”’ that a notice of 
the 200th Exhibition of the R.B.A, has had to be omitted. 
I mean no discourtesy to its present members when I say 
that it is well worth a visit if only to relish the drawings of 
past members and exhibitors of the Victorian and 
Edwardian era. 

Mrs. Kathleen Tilley, M.A., R.S.A., the well-known 
collector of Ceramics who recently took up dealing, 
has now opened Galleries at 2 Symons Street, Sloane 
Square, where she has been joined by her husband, Mr. 
Frank Tilley. The Galleries in this well-known spot 
will naturally carry a fine collection of English and Con- 
tinental China and Pottery. 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


RICES in the Rooms have continued very high, and pieces 
P=: pictures from well-known collections have attained records. 
There are no very interesting sales coming in January and 
February, but Puttick and Simpson will be disposing of the 
late Dr. Louis Gautier’s collection in January, which will no doubt 


attract collectors of Old English Pottery and Delft. It must 
include some uncommon examples. 
October 27. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRISTIE’s: Copen- 


hagen dinner service, £76; a koro incised and enamelled, £40 ; 
a bowl, also incised, both of these Ming, £97; pair of figures 
of Kylins, £110; lapis lazuli small koro and cover; , £37; 
Regency cabinet, £184; Sheraton mahogany sideboard, £61 ; 
another, with shaped front, £105 ; six Chippendale chairs, £273 ; 
and another set of six, £242 ; pair Chippendale armchairs, £115 ; 
four Hepplewhite chairs, £173; Georgian dining table, £126; 
Chippendale pedestal writing table, £189; six Hepplewhite 
armchairs, £304; Louis XVI clock, by Bellin, Paris, £71 ; and 
one by Vuilliamy, London, £52; pair Louis XV commodes, 
£105; four Louis XVI gilt fauteuils, £203; Louis XV tulip- 
wood cabinet, £157; mahogany toilet table, £100; Louis XIV 
commode, £71; and a Louis XVI one, £105. 

October 27. Paintings and Drawings, SOTHEBY’s. Pictures : 
Portrait of Richard Du Cane, I. Stern, £98; A Young Man by 
Bronzino, £120; Venice by Canaletto, £92; Legendary Subject 
with a Saint, Master of St. Gudule, £140; Portrait of Angelica 
Kauppmann, by Herself, £730; River Scene, Phillips de Koninck, 
£660; A Child, Nicolas Maes, £145; A Lady, Eglon van der 
Neer, £90; Poultry Yard Scene, Melchor d’Hondecoeter, £90 ; 
Family Group, Casper Netscher, £170; Scene, Dutch City, 
Aert van der Neer, £600; A Boy, Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
£70; Conversion of St. Bavon, P. P. Rubens, £230; Coast 
Scene, Jan van Goyen, £90 ; Wooded Landscape, Van Ruysdael, 
£135; Portrait of Lady, Allan Ramsay, £144 ; Seascape, Hendrik 
Dubbels, £108 ; Wooded Landscape, M. Hobbema, £150; A 
Lady, Bart. van der Helst, £100; Landscape, Francesco Guardi, 
£290 ; Seapiece, W. van de Velde, £100; Village Scene, Teniers 
the Younger, £88; Interior of a Tavern, M. Sorgh, £160; 
Landscape, Robert Fry, £120. 

October 29. Pictures and Drawings, CHRISTIE’s: Holy 
Family, Correggio, £63 ; Men of War, Van der Cappelle, £178 ; 
Still Life on Table, W. C. Heda, £304; Portrait of Lady, J. F. 
Nollekens, £58; House at Gouda, J. H. Prins, £79; Peasant 
Boy, Velasquez, £84; Still Life, Isaac Wigan, £189; River 
Scene, J. Van Goyen, £525; Playing Bowls, D. Teniers, £84 ; 
Old Mill, E. C. Williams, £68 ; Views on Grand Canal, Canaletto ; 
£136; Flowers in Basket, Baptiste, £68; Embarkation of 
Spanish Princess, Gargiulo, £168 ; Portrait of Emanuel Philibert, 
Duke of Saxony, Sir Antonio Mor, £577; Portrait La Marchesa, 
Durazzo, Sir A. Vandyck, £105. 

October 29. Porcelain and Furniture, SoTHEBy’s: Three 
Dresden figures, £40; pair Louis XVI white marble vases, £29 ; 
Queen Anne dressing table, £80; and a cabinet, £48; long case 
clock, George Margetts, £200; William and Mary spice cabinet, 
£60; Georgian bureau in elm, £40; Queen Anne card table, 
£42; Dutch walnut commode, £60; set six Sheraton chairs, 
£56; Queen Anne card table, £86; Louis XVI small parquetry 
commode, £50; small secretaire of upright shape, £42; Hepple- 
white mahogany suite, eight chairs and settee, £340. 

November 2. Chinese Porcelain, Collection of the late 
Colonel Sir William Tomlinson, CHRIsTIE’s: two eggshell deep 
plates, Yung Cheng, £84; pair famille verte dishes, K’ang Hs, 
£147; pair powdered blue dishes, also K‘ang Hsi and the next 
two, £199; pair famille verte dishes, 15} in., £78; two pairs 
famille rose octagonal dishes, 13 and 12 in., Yung Cheng, 
£121 and £89; a famille verte dish, K‘ang Hsi, £110, and a set 
of five famille verte vases and three covers, 26 and 21 in., K‘ang 
Hsi, £283. 

Nov. 3 and 4. Furniture, ROBINSON AND FosTER: French 
kingwood writing-table, £61 ; and an inlaid table of the same, 
£69; pair Italian ebony commodes, £42; black and gilt com- 
mode in the Chinese taste, £178; old English mahogany secre- 
taire, £61; pair Adam jardinieres, £40; old English pedestal 
writing-table, £73; mahogany break-front wardrobe, £52; 
carved pedestal writing-table, £71 ; bracket clock in mahogany 
case, Benjamin Gray, London, £57; figured walnut half-round 
cabinet, £50; pair carved Chas. I design high-back chairs, 
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November 3, 4, and 5. English china pottery and Furniture, 


being the Collection of the late Mrs. Radford of Hampstead, 
SOTHEBY’S: set six Bristol Delft plates, 1711, £48; Lambeth 
Delft tankard, 1728, £50; set six Lambeth plates, 1682, £44; 
Bristol punch bowl, painted by John Bowen, £44; plaque 
modelled by Hackwood, Bentley and Wedgwood, £48; pair 
white Bow figures, Woodward and Kitty Clive, £68; pair Bow 
figures, Idyllic Musicians, £106, and three more Bow—pair, The 
Youthful Boxers, £100; figures of the Cooks, £88; and the 
pair of large figures of a Cock and Hen, both marked with the 
anchor and dagger in red, £400. The following Chelsea : 
pair birds, raised anchor, £35 ; bust Geo. II, £56; figure of the 
Goddess Kuan Yin, £49; a Hurdy Gurdy Player, £52; figure 
of Britannia in Mourning, £64; bust of Geo. III, wearing the 
Order of the Garter, £165; pair pierced oval baskets, £62; 
pair bottles after K‘ang Hsi, £56; artichoke tureen and cover, 
£44; group of a mother feeding a Bambino, £66; another 
gr_up similar, with two peasants, £54; figure of Fisherman, £76 ; 
pair figures, River God and Goddess, £140; Cupid, £25; 
figure of Peasant, after Teniers, £110; two scent bottles, £70; 
Chelsea handle in form of girl’s head, £74; figure of the Doctor 
from the Italian Comedy, £390; and one of the Jewish Pedlar, 
£155; and the Map Seller, £250; group of two dancers, £140. 
Derby tea service, £36; and a dinner service, of the same, £80 ; 
Derby cat, £46. Worcester—Set three hexagonal vases, 
£52; pair Chamberlain Warwick vases, £82. Plymouth, pair 
white figures, £80; painted vase by Mons. Soqui, £44; set of 
figures of the Continents, £450 ; figures, pair of Musicians, £68 ; 
a Finch, £60; group of two boys, £96, and Bristol figures of 
Shepherd and Shepherdess, £220; Battersea enamel plaque by 
Ravenet, £55 ; snuff box, Elizabeth Gunning, £76; scent bottle, 
pair of Doves, £44; XVIIIth century bracket clock, Jasper 
Taylor, £50; XVIIIth century tall case musical clock, £40; 
Wm. and Mary tall case clock, £52 ; late XVIIth century tall case 
clock, Thomas Tompion, London, fecit, £310; XVIIth century 
tall case, Johnathan Lowdnes, Londini, £175; and another, but 
by Joseph Knibb, Londini fecit, £340; Chippendale serpentine 
chest, £54; Sheraton sideboard, £51; Sheraton serpentine 
secretaire commode cabinet, £50; XVIIIth century sofa table, 
£86; set six Hepplewhite chairs, £98; four XVIIIth century 
chairs in mahogany, £44. 

November 4 and 5. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRISTIE’s : part 
Chinese dinner service, £121; Derby dessert service, £65 ; 
Chinese dinner service, Chien Lung, £210; octagonal writing 
table, Chippendale taste, £157; pair Viennese tazze, 25 in., £84 ; 
eight Chinese carved ivory figures, £105; twelve walnut chairs, 
William III design, £173. 

November 9. Miniatures and Articles of Vertu, CHRISTIE’s : 
Empire gold snuff box, £50; watch by Ilbery of London, £50 ; 
Spanish pendant, £61 ; Dresden oblong box, £44; ivory snuff 
box, very decorative, £58; Empire singing-bird snuff box, £79 ; 
clock watch by Edwardus East, Londini, £82. 

November 9. Old and modern English Silver, SoTHEBY’s : 
Geo. II bowl with cover, Ed. Cornock, 1730, £85 ; Queen Anne 
cup and cover, Jno. Rand, London, £77; Geo. II soup tureen, 
Wm. Cripps, London, £54. 

November 10. Drawings and Pictures, SOTHEBY’s: The 
Holy Family, Van Cleve, £145 ; The Woodman returning Home, 
Francis Wheatley, £140; Skating Scene in Holland, E. van der 
Poel, £105. 

November 11. Decorative Furniture and Porcelain, CHrIs- 
TIE’s : Swansea dessert service, £73 ; Wedgwood dinner service, 
£61; suite gilt furniture, French design, £61; pair show cabi- 
nets, £74; French tulipwood table, £57; sixteen chairs, Chip- 
pendale taste, £189; two chiming clocks, Maple, London, £50 
and £63; French parquetry bureau, £76. 

November 11, 17, and 18. Pictures and Furniture, ROBINSON 
AND FosTER: the only important item of the 11th was another 
Ben Marshall, apparently the demand is bringing them out of 
hiding—A Chestnut Horse in a Landscape, signed and dated 
1803, £336; a fine dining-room suite made by the famous 
Warings, £378 ; Knole settee, £115; important lacquered 
bedroom suite, £350 ; writing-table and bookcase, £145 ; service 
cut table glass, £105. 

November 12. Furniture and Works of Art, SOTHEBY’s: 
Geo. I side table, £48; Sheraton drawing table, £70; Adam 
sideboard, £90; Adam side table, £105; Chippendale folding 
card table, £46; eight Chippendale chairs, £320; Queen Anne 
walnut chest on stand, £64 ; Geo. I walnut cabinet, £58; Shera- 
ton commode, £112; Sheraton secretaire bookcase, £62 ; Shera- 
ton suite, six chairs and settee, £145; twin back settee, £76 ; 
Queen Anne walnut bureau, £78. 
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NEVER LOSE AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
SEE ANYTHING BEAUTIFUL 


BEAUTY IS GOD’S HANDWRITING 
Charles Kingsley 


One of a pair of superbly designed and carved Mahogany Adam Cabinets, with 


their original patina. Circa 1750. 9 ft. 2 ins. high, 5 ft. 6 ins. wide, 243 ins. deep 
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